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CHAPTER XXIV. 
IT WOL NO MAN ABIDE.” 


wintry parting, when the lovers clasped 
hands and blessed each other under the 
\ sign of Aries; and now it was mid- 
' summer, and all the fields were green, and 
| the limes were breaking into blossom, and 
the hawthorn-flower was dead, and the last 
of the blue-bells had faded, and all the 
white orchard-blooms, the tender loveliness 





i 





of spring, belonged to the past; for the | 


I beauty of earth and Nature is a thing of 
i! perpetual change, so closely allied with 
death that in every rapture there is the 
’ beginning of a regret. 
f Gerald Goring had returned, not quite 
so soon as he had promised beside the 
, Winter hearth, but in time to offer birth- 
day greetings to Lina, and to assist in 
4 those legal preparations and arguments 


in this case a formidable document, in- 
volving large interests, and full of consider- 
ation for children and grandchildren yet 
unborn; for daughters dying unmarried, 
or requiring to be dowered for marriage ; 
for sons who might have to make marriage- 
settlements of their own. There was to 
be a complete family history, put hypo- 
thetically, in Miss Lawford’s marriage- 
settlement. 


a ge et 


, Sister with half, or at least some portion of 
her own wealth. Daphne obstinately re- 
fused to accept any such boon; and Edgar 
' as obstinately sustained her in her deter- 
, mination. 
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which preceded the marriage-settlement ; | 


Vainly had Lina tried to dower her | 








, 


| “T won't accept a penny,” said she. 

“T don’t want a halfpenny with her,” 
| said he ; a refusal which Mrs. Turchill con- 
| sidered supreme folly on the part of son 
/and daughter-in-law; for what improve- 
ments might have been made at Hawks- 





' Nearzy six months had gone since that | yard with a few spare thousands! Whereas 


| her son’s income, though ample for all the 

|needs and comforts of this life, left no 

margin for building. 

| “Why should not Daphne have a range of 
hot-houses like those Mr. Goring has built | 
for her sister?” argued Mrs. Turchill. “Or ' 
why should not you rebuild the stables, 

which are dreadfully old-fashioned ?” ; 
' “T would not change the dear old 

fashion for worlds, mother, now that I 

have made every sanitary improvement,” 

answered Edgar; “least of all, would I 

improve Hawksyard into a modern house 

with Goring’s money.” 

“ But it is not Mr. Goring’s money that 
is offered; it is Miss Lawford’s.” 

“That is the same thing. The loss 
would be his. Don’t talk any more about + 
it, mother. Daphne and I have made up , 
our minds.” i 

This was decisive; for Mrs. Turchill § 
knew that Daphne’s word was Edgar’s 
law. She was reconciled to the idea of 
the marriage, but in her confidences with § 
Rebecca she could not help talking of her 
son’s attachment as an infatuation. 

Gerald had come back considerably im- 
proved in health and spirits by his Canadian + 
'and Hudson’s Bay adventures. He had‘ 
crossed the Turtle Mountain, and the arid 
plains beyond, and from the crest of one § 
of the Sweet Grass Hills had seen the 
rugged and snowy outline of the Rockies, | 
standing out in full relief against the 
| western sky-line. He had shot a bear or 
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' knife a fortnight after his release ? 
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two, and had some experience of wolves. 
He had eaten pemmican, and ridden a 
woolly horse; he had slept at a Hudson’s 
Bay station, and had passed a night or 
two, half-frozen and wholly awake, under 
canvas. Variety and adventure had done 
him good, physically*and mentally ; and he 
told himself that of that fever which had 
tormented him when he left England—a 
fever of foolish longings and fond regrets ; 
idle thoughts of things that might have 
been—he was cured wholly. Yet who 
shall say whether time might not show 
some resemblance between this cure and 
that of a dangerous lunatic, who is dis- 
charged from Bedlam a sane man, and who 
cuts his mother’s head off with a carving- 


The double wedding was to take place 
early in October. Nothing could induce 
Sir Vernon to consent to an earlier date. 

“‘T shall lose my darling soon enough,” 
he said, ignoring Daphne in his calcu- 
lations of loss. ‘“ Let me keep her till the 
end of the summer. Let us spend this one 
summer together. Who knows that it may 
not be my last ?” 

Any wish expressed by her father would 
have governed Madoline’s conduct, and 
this wish, expressed so stringently, could 
not be disregarded. Sir Vernon was fre- 
quently ailing, in a languid half-hearted 
way, which looked like hypochondriasis, but 
might be actual disease, and a part of that 
organic evil which was never clearly de- 
scribed. His doctor recommended an 
entire change of scene—Switzerland, the 
Engadine, if he could make up his mind. 
to travel so far, and to be satisfied with 
the simpler diet and accommodation of 
that skyey world. There was a good deal 
of discussion, and it was ultimately settled 
that Sir Vernon and his daughters should 
start for Switzerland at the end of June, 
and move quietly about there, studying the 
invalid’s pleasure in all things. Sir Vernon 
set his face against the Engadine, pre- 
ferring the more civilised shores of Lake 
Leman, which he knew by heart. 

Daphne had never been beyond Fon- 
tainebleau, and was enraptured at the idea 
of seeing snow-clad mountains and strange 
people. Gerald and Edgar were to be of 
the party, and they were only to return to 
England in time for the double wedding. 
The sisters were to be married on the same 
day, after all. That had been settled for 
them arbitrarily by family and _ friends, 
despite Daphne’s objection ; and Warwick- 





shire people were already beginning to 


speculate upon the details of the ceremony, 
and to wonder what dean or bishop would 
be privileged to tie the knot, assisted by 
the Rev. Marmaduke Ferrers, of course. 

Daphne’s conduct since her engagement 

had been unobjectionable. Nobody could 
deny her sweetness, or could fail to approve 
the sobriety~ which had come over her 
manners and conversation. Her hot fits 
and cold fits, her high spirits and low 
spirits, were all over. She was uniformly 
amiable and uniformly grave—not taking 
rapturous pleasure in anything, but seem- 
ingly contented with her lot in life, 
devoted in her affection to her sister, 
unvaryingly kind to her lover. Edgar was 
never tired of thanking Heaven for the 
blessedness of his lot. He had remitted 
his tenants five-and-twenty per cent. of 
their March rents; not that there was 
any special need for such indulgence, but 
because he longed to be generous to some- 
body, and to disseminate his overflowing 
joy. 
“T shall do the same for you next 
October in honour of my marriage,” he 
said in his speech at the audit dinner; 
“and after that I shall want all the 
money you can pay me, as a family 
man.” 

Madoline, utterly happy in her lover's 
society after that interval of severance 
which had seemed so long and dreary, 
cared very little where their lives were to 
be spent so long as they were to be 
together. Yet the idea of revisiting Lake 
Leman—which she had seen and loved 
seven years ago, in a quiet pilgrimage 
with her father—with Gerald for her 
attendant and companion, had a certain 
fascination. 

“Tt is rather like anticipating our honey- 
moon, is it not, dear?” he asked laughingly. 
“But when the honeymoon comes, we shall 
find some new world to explore.” 

‘Would you like to take me to the Red 
River ?” 

“T think that would be a shade too 
rough even for yourendurance. The Italian 
lakes, and a winter in Rome, would suit us 
better. It is all very well for a man to 
travel in a district where he has to cover 
his face with a muffler, and head the 
driving snow, till he is nearly suffocated 
with his frozen breath, and has to get 
himself thawed carefully at the first camp- 
fire. But that kind of experience lasts a 
long time, and it is pleasing to fall back 
upon the old habit of luxurious travelling, 
and to ride in a coupé through the Mont 
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Cenis, or Saint Gothard, and to arrive at 
one’s destination without any large risk of 
being swallowed whole in a swamp, or 
burned alive in a prairie fire.” 

“T shall delight in seeing Rome with 
you,” Madoline answered gently. 

“T thought you would like it. I really 
know my Rome. It is a subject I have 
studied thoroughly, and I shall love playing 
eicerone for you.” 


It was midsummer, a perfect midsummer 
evening, the placid sky still faintly tinted 
with rose and amethyst yonder where 
the sun had just gone down behind the 
undulating line of willows. The little 
town of Stratford lay in its valley, folded in 
a purple cloud, only the slender church spire 
rising clear and sharp against that tranquil 
evening sky. Daphne had stolen away from 
Madoline and Gerald, who were sitting on 
the terrace, while Edgar, chained to his 
post in the dining-room by a lengthy 
monologue upon certain political difficulties 
with which Sir Vernon was pleased to 
favour him, vainly longed for liberty to 
rejoin his idol. She had put on her hat, 
and had set out upon a lonely pilgrimage 
to Stratford. They were all to leave South 
Hill early to-morrow, and it was Daphne’s 
fancy to bid good-bye to the church which 
sheltered those ashes it were the worst 
of sacrilege to disturb. 

It was an idle fancy, no doubt, engen- 
dered of a mind prone to idle thoughts ; 
but Daphne, having no urgent occupation 
for her time this evening, fancied she had 
a right to indulge it. 

“Tam going for a little walk,” she had 
told Edgar, as she left the dining-room ; 
“don’t fidget yourself about me.” 

From which moment poor Edgar had 
been in agonies of restlessness, turning an 
ear deafer than any adder’s to Sir Vernon’s 
disquisition upon the critical state of the 
country, and the utter incapacity of the 
men in office to deal with such a crisis, and 
inwardly chafing against every extension of 
the subject which prolonged the seemingly 
endless discourse. 

“A little walk!” and why, and where, 
and with whom? Vainly did Edgar’s strained 
gaze explore the distant landscape. From 
his position at the dinner-table, he could 
see a fine range of country ten or fifteen 
miles away; but never a glimpse of terrace 
or garden by which Daphne must go. And 
it was the rule of his life to show Sir 
Vernon the extremity of respect, an almost 
old-fashioned and Grandisonian reverence : 





therefore to cut short that prosy discourse 
was impossible. 

The blessed moment of release came at 
last. Sir Vernon finished his claret with a 
sigh, and left nation and ministry to their 
fate. Edgar hurried to the terrace. Gerald 
and Madoline were sipping their coffee at 
a little rustic bamboo table, the Maltese 
Fluff lying luxuriously in his mistress’s 
silken lap. 

“Have you any idea where Daphne has 
gone?” Edgar asked despairingly. 

“No, indeed. I saw her stroll down 
towards the river. Perhaps she has gone 
to see her aunt.” 

“Thanks, yes, I daresay,” replied Edgar, 
speeding off towards the Rectory, without 
waiting to consider whether the clue were 
worth following. 

While Mr. Turchill was hastening across 
the fields at racing pace, Daphne was 
seated in her boat, quietly drifting towards 
Stratford, along a dreamy twilit river, 
where every willow had a ghostly look in 
the evening dimness. 

She was full of grave thoughts on this 
her last night in Warwickshire. It was 
more than a year—a year and a quarter— 
since she had come home, for good, as the 
phrase goes, and a year and a quarter 
makes a large section of a young life. The 
years are so long in early youth, when the 
heart and mind live so fast, and every day 
is a history; so strangely different from 
the monotonous years of middle-age, which 
glide past unawares, like the level flats seen 
from a canal-boat, each meadow so like the 
last that the voyager is unconscious of 
progress, till he feels the salt breath of 
death’s ocean creeping across the low 
marshes of age, and knows that his journey 
is nearly done. 

To Daphne that year at South Hill had 
been a lifetime. How ardently she had 
felt and thought and suffered within the 
time ; what resolutions made and broken ; 
what fevers of dangerous delight, and 
dull intervals of remorse ; what wild and 
wicked hopes; what black despair! Look- 
ing back at the time that was gone 
and dead, she was inclined to exaggerate 
its joys, to gloss over its pain. 

“ At the worst I have been happy with 
him,” she said, remembering how much of 
that vanished time had been spent in 
Gerald Goring’s society, “though he is 
nothing to me, and never can be anything 
to me but a man to be shunned ; yet we 
have been happy together, and that is 
something.” 
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She remembered some lines of Dryden’s 
which Gerald had quoted in her presence. 

To-morrow do thy worst, for I have lived to-day. 

Be fair, or foul, or rain, or shine, 

The joys] have possessed, in spite of Fate, aremine. 
She had lived her day. There had been 
moments in the past; moments that had 
stirred the deeps of her soul with a power 
as mysterious as the sweep of the angelic 
wing upon Bethsaida’s pool; moments 
when she had fancied herself beloved by 
him, whom to love was treason. These 
stood out upon the page of memory in fiery 
characters, and in their supernal light all the 
rest of the record seemed dull and dark. 
There had been hours of unquestioning bliss 
when she had in no wise reasoned upon her 
happiness, when she had not asked herself 
whether she was loved or scorned, but had 
been happy as the summer insects are 
among the flowers, vivified by the sun- 
shine, asking nothing but to live and enjoy 
that glorious warmth and brightness. So 
at times she had abandoned herself to the 
delight of his society, whom she had loved 
from the hour of their first meeting, giving 
all her heart and mind to him at once, as 
utterly as, but more unconsciously than, 
Juliet gave hers to Romeo. 

She had lived her day. The long vista 
of to-morrow and to-morrow opened before 
her joyless gaze, and she could look down 
the tranquil path it was her fate to tread, 
a wife beloved and honoured, a sister 
fondly loved, a daughter reconciled with 
her father, mistress of a fine old house 
full of quaint and pleasant associations, 
established for life in the heart of rural. 
scenes which her soul loved. Surely it 
was not a destiny to be contemplated with 
such profound sadness as shadowed her 
face to-night, while she leant listlessly on her 
oars and drifted down the full dark river. 

All was very quiet below the bridge 
when she landed at the boat-builder’s yard, 
and left her craft in charge of that amphi- 
bious and more than half intoxicated 
hanger-on whois generally to be found 
waiting on fortune at every landing-stage. 
The walk to the church was dark and 
shadowy ; lights twinkling in the low 
cottage windows; glimpses of home-life 
dimly seen through open doors. Daphne 
walked quickly to the avenue of limes, that 
green odorous aisle which leads to the 
porch. There had been evening service, 
the lights were still burning here and 
there, and the heavy old door stood ajar. 
Daphne pushed it gently open, and crept 
into the church, past the stately monu- 





ments of medizval Cloptons, whose marble 
effigies reposed in solemn pomp upon sculp- 
tured tombs, rich in armorial emblazon- 
ment. In the faint light and mysterious 
shadow the stony figures looked like real 
sleepers, waiting for the last dread sum- 
mons. Daphne stole past them with 
noiseless footfall, and crept along the aisle 
to the lovely old chancel, where, just with- 
in the altar-rails, William Shakespeare takes 
his last earthly rest. The sexton came out 
of the vestry to see whose footfall it was 
that fell so lightly on that everlasting flint. 
Daphne was standing by the altar-rail in a 
reverie, looking up at the calm sculptured 
face, so serene in its contentment with a 
life which, in the vast range and dominion of 
a mind that was in itself a kingdom, had 
held all things worth having. These are 
the full and rounded lives, complete and 
perfect in themselves, the calm and placid 
lives of contemplative men, for whom the 
gates of the spiritual universe stand ever 
open, who are in no wise dependent upon 
the joys, and gains, and triumphs of this 
work-a-day world. 

“ Were you always happy, my calm-faced 
Shakespeare ?” wondered Daphne. ‘Could 
you have sounded all the deeps of sorrow 
without having yourself suffered? I think 
not. Yet there seems hardly any room in 
your life for great sorrow, except perhaps 
in the loss of that child who died young. 
Was Ann Hathaway your only love, I 
wonder—you who wrote so sweetly of 
sorrowful hopeless love —or was there 
another, another whom we know as Juliet, 
and Imogen, and Cordelia, and from whom 
you always lived far apart, yet whom you 
always loved }” 

“T beg your pardon, miss,” said the 
sexton; “I’m going to lock up the 
church.” 

“Let me stay a few minutes longer,” 
pleaded Daphne, taking out her purse. “I 
am going away from England to-morrow, 
and I have come to say good-bye to the 
dear old church.” 

“ Are you going to be away long, miss?” 

‘“‘ Nearly three months.” 

“ That’s a very short time,” said the old 
man, pcexeting Daphne’s half-crown. “I 
thought perhaps you were going away for 
many years—going to settle somewhere 
across the sea. It hardly seems like saying 
good-bye to the church, if you are to be 
back among us this side Michaelmas.” 

“No,” said Daphne dreamily, looking 
along the shadowy nave, where broken rays 
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shone upon the dark oak seats like dropped 
jewels. “It is not long; but one never 
knows. To-night I feel as if it were going 
I am so fond of this old 


to be for ever. 
church.” 

“No wonder, miss. It’s a_ beautiful 
church. You should hear the Americans 
admire it. I suppose they’ve nothing half 
as good in their country.” 

The moon was up when Daphne left the 
church, and walked round by head-stones 
and memorial-crosses to the shaded path 
beside the river, where here and there a 
seat on the low wall invited the weary to 
repose in the cool shade of ancient elms. 
The broad full river looked calm and 
bright under the moonlit sky; the murmur 
of the weir sounded. like a lullaby. Daphne 
walked slowly to the end of the path, and 
stood for a long time looking down at the 
river. She felt curiously loath to leave the 
spot. Yet it was time she were on her 
homeward way. They would miss her, 
perhaps, and be perplexed, and even 
anxious about her. But in the next 
moment she dismissed the idea of any 
such anxiety on her behalf. 

“Lina will not think about me while 
Mr. Goring is with her, and my father is 
not likely to trouble himself. There is 
only poor Edgar, and he will guess which 
way I have come, and follow me if he 
takes it into his head to be uneasy.” 

Reassured by this idea Daphne resolved 
to gratify her fancy for farewells to the 
uttermost, and to say good-bye to the house 
where the poet was born. Stratford streets 
were, very empty and quiet at this period 
of the summer evening, and she met only a 
few people between the churchyard and the 
sacred dwelling. Toa stranger entrance into 
the sanctuary at such an hour would have 
been out of the question; but Daphne was 
on friendly terms with the lady-custodians 
of the temple, and knew she could coax 
them to unlock the door for her pleasure. 
Never lamp or candle was admitted within 
the precincts, but on such a night as this 
there would be no need for artificial light ; 
and Daphne only wanted to creep into the 
quaint old rooms, to look round her quietly 
for a minute or two, and feel the spirit of 
| the place breathing poetry into her soul. 

“T have such a strange fancy that I may 
never see these things again,” she said to 
|| herself as she stood in the moonlit garden, 
where only such flowers grew as were 
known in Shakespeare’s time. 

The two ladies lived in a snug little 
house with a strictly Elizabethan front, and 





casement windows that looked into the 
poet’s garden. All that taste, and research, 
and an ardent love could do had been done 
to make Shakespeare’s house and its sur- 
roundings exactly what they were when 
Shakespeare lived. The wise men of 
Stratford had brought their offerings in 
the shape of old pictures, and manuscripts, 
and relics of all kinds; the rooms had been 
restored to their original form and sem- 
blance ; and pilgrims from afar had no 
longer need to blush for the nation which 
owned such a poet and held his memorials 
so lightly. A very different state of things 
from the loathsome vulgarity which per- 
vaded the historic spot, when Washington 
Irving visited Stratford. 

The maiden warders of the house were 
a little surprised at so late a visit, but 
received Daphne kindly, all the same, and 
were disposed to be indulgent to girlish 
enthusiasm in so worthy a cause. It was 
against the rules to open the house at so 
late an hour; but as no light was needed, 
Daphne should be allowed just to creep in, 
and bid good-bye to the hearth beside 
which Shakespeare had played at his 
mother’s knees. 

“One would think you were going away 
for a long while, Miss Lawford,” said one 
of the ladies, smiling at Daphne’s eager face. 

It was exactly what the sexton had said, 
and Daphne made the same answer she 
had given him. 

“One never knows,” she said. 

“ Ah, but we know! You are coming 
home to be married in the autumn. We 
have heard all about it. Stratford bells 
will ring a merry peal on that day, I should 
think, though I suppose the wedding will 
be at Arden Church. I am so glad you 
are going to settle in the neighbourhood, 
like your sister. What a grand place 
Goring Abbey is, to be sure! My sister 
and I drove over in a fly last summer to 
look at it. We went all over the house 
and grounds. It’s a beautiful place; yet I 
don’t know but that I like Mr. Turchill’s 
old manor-house best.” 

“So do I,” answered Daphne absently. 

“Of course you do,” cried the other 
sister, laughing. ‘‘ That’s only natural.” 

They all three went across the garden 
in the moonlight, and the elder sister 
unlocked the house-door. 

“ Would you like to go in alone?” she 
asked. “ You are not afraid of ghosts?” 

“‘ Of Shakespeare’s ghost? No. Ishould 
dearly love to see him. I would fall on 
my knees, and worship the beautiful spirit.” 
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“Go then. We'll wait in the 
garden.” 

Daphne went softly into the empty 
house. It was more ghostly than the 
church—more uncanny in its emptiness. 
She felt as if the disembodied souls of the 
dead were verily around and about her. 
That empty hearth on which the moon- 
beams shone so coldly; those dusky walls ; 
a vacant chair or two; a gleam of coloured 
light from an old scrap of stained glass. 
How cold it all felt in its dismal loneliness. 
She tried to conjure up a vision of the 
poet’s home three hundred years ago—its 
old-world simplicity, its homely comfort 
and repose ; a world before steam-engines, 
and gas, and electricity ; a world in which 
printing and gunpowder were almost new. 
To think of it was like going back to the 
childhood of this earth. 

Daphne left the outer door ajar, and 
crept softly through the rooms, half ex- 
pectant of ghostly company. . What tricks 
moonbeam and shadow played upon the 
walls, upon the solid old timber cross- 
beams, where in the unregenerate days, 
a quarter of a century ago, pilgrims used 
to pencil their miserable names upon the 
wood or whitewash, childishly fancying 
they were securing to themselves a kind 
of immortality! Daphne stood by the 
window with her heart beating feverishly, 
and her ear strained to catch the footfall 
of the sisters in the garden, and thus to 
be sure of human company. She looked 
along the empty street, moon-lighted, 
peaceful ; even the tavern over the way a 
place of seeming tranquillity, notable only 
by its glimmering window and red curtain. 
The silence and shadowyness of the house 
were beginning to frighten her in spite of 
her better reason, when a step came behind 
her, a firm light tread which her ear and 
heart knew too well. It seemed almost as 
if her heart stopped beating at the sound 
of that footfall. She stood like a thing of 
marble, scarce breathing. The step had 
crossed the threshold of the outer room, 
and was drawing nearer, when an eager 
voice outside broke the spell: 

“Is she there? Have you found her?” 

It was Edgar’s voice at the outer door. 

“Yes. Where else should she be?” 
answered Gerald Goring. “Well, my 
lady, I hope you are satisfied with the 
nice little dance you have led us,” he 
said to Daphne, as coolly as if he had 
been talking to a spoilt child. 

“You need not have troubled yourself 
about me,” she answered curtly. “I told 


in, 





Lina I was coming for a walk. How did 
Edgar know I was here ?” 

“ Edgar knewnothing,” answered Gerald, 
with a light laugh that was something too 
seornful for perfect friendship. ‘“ Edgar 
would as soon have looked for you at 
Guy’s Cliff or, Warwick Castle, or in the 
moon. I knew you were nothing if. not 
Shakespearian ; and when.I heard you had 
taken your boat I guessed you had gone 
to worship at your favourite shrine. We 
heard of you at the church, and hunted for 
you among the trees and tombs.” 

* And then we went back to the landing- 
stage, where you always stop, don’t you 
know, when you go as far as Stratford, and 
finding you had not come back for your 
boat, I was almost in despair. But Gerald 
suggested Shakespeare’s birthplace, and 
here we are.” 

It was Gerald, then, who had found her; 
itwas Gerald whose quick sympathy, prompt 
to divine her thoughts, had told him where 
she would be! Her future husband, the 
man to whom she was bound, had guessed 
nothing, had no faculty for understanding 
her fancies, and whims, and follies. How 
wide apart must she and he remain all 
their lives, though nominally one! 

They all three went quietly back to the 
garden, where the sisters were waiting, 
amused at Daphne’s folly, and thinking it 
quite the most charming thing in girlhood; 
for to these vestals Shakespeare was a 
religion. 

“T am really very sorry to have caused 
you so much trouble,” said Daphne, apolo- 
gising in a general way; “but I had no idea 
my absence would give anyone concern. 
Perhaps I have been longer than I in- 
tended to be.” 

“Tt struck ten a quarter of an hour 
ago,” said Edgar. 

“ That’s really dreadful ; I had no idea it 
was so late.” 

Daphne bade the sisters good-bye, apolo- 
gising humbly for: her nocturnal visit. 
They went to the garden-gate with her, 
and stood there watching the light slim 
figure till it vanished in the moonlight, full 
of interest in her prettiness and her fancies. 

“Ts it not a sweet face?” asked one. 

“ And was it not a sweet idea to come 
and bid good-bye to this house before she 
went abroad ?” said the other. 

Daphne and hercompanions walked down 
to the landing-stage, talking very little by 


.the way; Edgar and his betrothed side by 


side, Gerald walking apart with a cigar. 
Daphne wanted to row, but Edgar 
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insisted on establishing her in the stern, 
wrapped in a shawl which he found in the 
boat. He took the sculls, and Gerald 
reclined in the bows, smoking and looking 
up at the night sky. 

It was a lovely night, all the landscape 
sublimated by that glory of moonbeam and 
shadow, into something better and more 
beautiful than its daylight simplicity; every 
little creek and curve of the river a glimpse 
of fairyland ; all things so radiantly and 
mysteriously lovely that Daphne wondered 
not to see the river god and his attendant 
nymphs disporting themselves in some 
reedy shallow. 

“On such a night as this one would 
almost expect to see the old Greek gods 
come back to earth. I can’t help feeling 
sorry sometimes, like Alfred de Musset, 
that they are all dead and gone,” she said, 
looking with dreamy eyes down the moon- 
lit tide, across which the shadows of the 
willows fell so darkly. 

“T think, considering the general tenour 
of their conduct, every proper-minded 


young lady ought to feel very glad we 
have got rid of them,” said Gerald, throw- 
ing away the end of his cigar, which fizzed 
and sparkled and made a little red spot 


in the moonlit water, a light that was of 
the earth, earthy, amidst all that heavenly 
radiance. ‘How would you like to be 
run away with by a wicked old gentleman 
disguised as a bull; or to have the earth 
open as you were gathering daffodils, and 
a still wickeder old gentleman leap out of 
his chariot to carry you off to Tartarus ?” 

“How dare you call Zeus old?” cried 
Daphne indignantly. ‘The gods were for 
ever young.” 

“ Well, he was a family man at any rate, 
and ought to have known better than to go 
masquerading about the plains and valleys 
when he ought to have been sitting in state 
on Olympus,” answered Gerald. “Now 
such a river on such a night as this puts 
me in mind of old German legends rather 
than of Greek gods and goddesses. I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Miss Daphne 
Lawford were suddenly to develop into an 
Undine, and take a header into the river, 
cleaving the silvery tide, and going down 
to depths beyond any earthly fathom line, 
vores Turchill and me aghast in the 
roat.” 

“T have often envied Undine,” answered 
Daphne ; “I love the river so dearly that 
years ago I used really to faney there must 
be a bright world underneath it, where 
there are gnomes and fairies, and where 





one might live happy for ever. Even now, 
though I have left off believing in fairies, 
I cannot help thinking that there is pro- 
found peace at the botton of this quiet 
river.” 

“Tf you were to go down experimentally 
in a diving-bell, ’'m afraid you'd find only 
profound mud,” said Gerald, with his 
cynical laugh. 

‘Since his return from Canada he had 
treated Daphne much in the old fashion : 
as if she were a child upon whose foolish- 
ness his wisdom looked down from an 
ineffable height. There was nothing in 
manner, word, or look to show that he 
remembered that one fatal moment of self- 
betrayal, when his passionate heart gave 
up its secret. 

*T wonder what Daphne will think of 
this turbid Avon after she has seen Lake 
Leman,” he speculated presently, ‘eh, 
Turchill ?” 

“The lake is a great deal wider,” said 
Edgar, with his matter-of-fact air; “and 
those capital steamers are a great attrac- 
tion.” 

“A lake with steamers upon it! Too 
horrible!” cried Daphne. “TI shall not 
like it half so well as my romantic Avon, 
though its waters are sometimes ‘drumly.’ 
Dear old Avon ”—they were at the boat- 
house by this time, and she was stepping 
on shore as she spoke—“ how long before 
I shall see you again?” 

“Less than three months,” said Edgar, 
clasping her hand as she sprang up the 
steps which Bink had cut in the meadow- 
bank. “ Not quite three months; and then, 
darling,” in a lower tone, ‘ you will be all 
my own, and I shall be the happiest man 
on earth.” 

“Who knows?” returned Daphne. 
“‘ How can one be sure when one is leaving 
a place that one will ever come back to it? 
Good-bye, dear old river,” she cried, turning 
to look back at it with eyes full of tears. 
“TI feel as sad as if I were taking my last 
look at you.” 





ON THE ROAD IN FRANCE. 
ADIEU, NOEL 

SEVEN o'clock in the morning, snow 
lurking in the air, the world in general 
chilly and blue; hills showing in heavy 
purple patches through the mist wreaths ; 
a kind of sulky glow in the sky where the 
sun should be making his appearance, a 
glow that gives some radiant touches to 
the yellow turbid river, and shines faintly 
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on the mountains of hay upon the quay. 
The ferry-boat is coming over laden with 
market people—a mass of white caps and 
blue blouses, a babble of voices mingling 
with the rushing sound of the strong tide 
against the piles. It is necessary to be 
abroad early on the market-day before 
Christmas, to secure the apology for the 
Christmas joint that the code of rites and 
ceremonies imposes upon us. If it is chilly 
and blue on the quay, in the side streets it 
is simply cold and black. The shadows of 
night lurk about the ancient overhanging 
houses, a biting wind moans among their 
heavy chimney-stacks and quaint gables. 
Within the butcher’s shop it is not much 
warmer, with its front entirely open, 
screened only from the nipping air by 
festoons of joints and carcases cunningly 
ornamented by the butcher’s knife. There 
is quite a little crowd in waiting already. 
Not specially in honour of Christmas ; it 
is always so on market-days. 

“« Avec ca,” cries the butcher, a handsome 
brigandish-looking fellow, dashing a joint 
into the scales, and eyeing his customer 
defiantly. It is Madame Moufler he is 
serving, the ironmonger’s wife, a woman 
noted for sharpness of eye and keenness 
of tongue. So far all has gone smoothly. 
Rejecting this, accepting that under pro- 
test, Madame Moufler has got together 
some eight pounds of meat in various 
joints, a week’s provision for her family of 
five grown people. But the real tug of 
war is to come. With a careless air the 
butcher chops some morsels from a huge 
bone, and slips them into the scale. It 
is the réjouissance, a modicum of bone 
over and above anatomical requirements ; 
a thing dear to butchers and abhorred of 
housekeepers all over France. Madame 
Moufler will have none of it; she darts 
upon the scales, the pieces of bone fly to 
the end of the shop; our butcher springs 
after them, replaces them in the scale, adds 
yet another bone, and glares, panther-like, 
- upon his customer. Then begins a war of 
words. She screams; he swears; surely 
there will be bloodshed. No; the affair 
is settled; a medium-sized bone has been 
arrivcd at. Madame Moufler shuts off her 
eloquence with a gasp, and smiles affably 
upon the butcher’s wife. She may well 
smile ; she has saved at least three sous 
by her vigour of tongue. With such a 
premium on energy of expression, is it any 
wonder that French women are fluent? 
The meek and lowly in spirit get plenty of 
réjouissance. 





When it comes to my turn, and I have 
secured the Christmas joint, in shape and 
size like an enlarged mutton-chop, I 
astonish the butcher by my next demand. 
“Two pounds of graisse d’aloyau,” which 
is the clumsy French equivalent for our 
sweetandsimple suet. ‘But, itisincredible!” 
Then as light suddenly bursts upon him, 
“Qu, ah, ha—c’est pour le pouddain.” He 
nods, and winks, and smiles at his audience, 
who nod also, and smile, and shrug their 
shoulders, murmuring : “ Oui, oui, c’est pour 
le pouddain.” ‘But itis good the pudding,” 
cries the butcher patronisingly, and with 
the air of one who knows the world. But 
most people shake their heads; and an old 
lady in the background, evidently stern and 
intolerant, declares that she cannot conceive 
of anything good, except friture, being 
made of graisse d’aloyau. 

As we come home the pig-market is in our 
way, and business already going on, in the 
way of beautiful little pigs with pink skins. 
“ M’sieu,” cries an exhibitor of pigs, an old 
peasant clothed in rabbit-skins, out of 
which peeps the point of a red nose, 
“Hi, m’sieu!” “No pigs to-day, thank 
you.” But the old fellow follows, clop, 
clopping along in his huge sabots, under 
the porte cochére and in at the garden 
gate. 

“Ah, tiens! C’est le bon papa,” cries 
Eugénie, who is opening the persiennes and 
letting daylight into the house, and she 
kisses her grandpapa heartily through his 
rabbit-skins. There is hot coffee waiting 
for monsieur on the kitchen fire, and 
old Clapperclaw comes in too, and unrolls 
himself from his rabbit-skins, warms his 
bony old hands at the stove, and comforts 
his mner man with coffee and cognac. Bon 
papa has come to ask Eugénie to spend 
“Les Rois” at his house in the country, 
with the permission of monsieur and 
madame; it being a well-established custom 
for his family to assemble with him on that 
day. And, permission being obtained, he 
expatiates upon the duties that his grand- 
daughter owes to such considerate em- 
ployers. With each petit verre the old 
gentleman’s lecture becomes more diffuse, 
till at last Eugénie is obliged to remind 
him of his own duties towards the little 
pigs, and push him gently to the door. 

Christmas comes upon us without exciting 
much attention. There is the mass of mid- 
night, which as a good Catholic Eugénie 
must attend; a mass gone through rather 
perfunctorily, without music; the curé 
sleepy, the worshippers sparsely scattered 
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in the dim cold church. After the mass, 
some people keep the réveillon, but these 
are fanatics for the old diversions, such as 
Bernardot for instance, the chiffonier, who is 
at this moment frying black-puddings and 
singing Noéls in a harsh croaking voice. 
The réveillon is most in honour in the 
south of France, with its traditional cabbage 
and salt cod, its dessert of nougat, and 
all manner of dried fruits washed down 
with mulled wine. With us, however, the 
bulk of mankind go to bed at their usual 
early hour, ignoring all such nocturnal 
doin 

Christmas, indeed, and its customs, have 
lost their hold in France if they ever fairly 
took root there. The day, indeed, is partly 
kept as a féte out of compliment to the 
Church. Shops here and there put up 
their shutters, but business goes on all the 
same. The confiseur disdains any pretence 
of closing, with his shop crammed with 
bon-bons that he hopes to dispose of before 
the new year. And the clockmaker’s win- 
dow exhibits the most cunning devices of 
his art, and everybody who deals in feminine 
adornments displays the most tempting 
array, all flaunting for the new year, and 
heedless of venerable Christmas. The child- 
ren bear it in mind, however, as they flock 
about people’s doors singing carols ; at the 
endof which they allcry shrilly, ‘“Aguinette,” 
a word which has puzzled local antiquarians 
as to its etymology. 

All through the following week the town 
is enlivened by stray bursts of music from 
brass instruments. Out of ancient courts, 
where the sun hardly penetrates at mid- 
day, proceeds the melancholy boom of 
trombone or ophicleide. The cornet-a- 
pistons has taken a commanding position on 
the heights, and his notes ring merrily over 
town and river, and are echoed back by 
the dark forest slopes. The bassoon 
buzzes away in a carpenter’s shop, setting 
all the shavings twining and wriggling. 
As for the drum, who beats also for the 
Sapeurs Pompiers, he raises several false 
alarms of fire by the energy of his practice. 
It is all in honour of the new year, in pre- 
paration for its eve, when we of the Fanfare 
are going to serenade the maire. 

The night is dark and gloomy, but quite 
still, as the Fanfare, with measured tread, 
marches up to the house of the maire just 
half an hour before midnight. The house 
is also in darkness, though lights gleam 
through the closed persiennes. We are 
going to surprise the maire, who is patiently 
waiting to be surprised, surrounded by his 











family and friends. A crowd has collected 
in the gravelled courtyard ; a crowd good- 
humoured, evenenthusiastic, though slightly 
irreverent. Gamins chase each other round 
the gate-posts and under the legs of the 
Fanfare. Then as the opening bars of 
the overture quiver in the still night air, 
silence and rapt attention follow. At the 
end of the piece doors and shutters are 
thrown open, the house is in a blaze of 
light, as the maire appears on the steps to 
thank his friends, and to ask them to enter 
and partake of a ponch, which we shall 
do when our programme is exhausted. 
Perhaps the prospect of the ponch unduly 
excites us, or we have not practised enough 
together; certain it is that we get a 
little abroad at times, and the critical 
crowd does not fail to rally us there- 
upon. But in the concluding piece we 
are all at home; our conductor draws 
himself up to his full height, and throws 
upon us a burning glance, as he gives the 
signal for the Marseillaise. And with what 
a roar comes in the chorus from the multi- 
tude! Long banished, long silenced, the 
burning music of the people’s hymn swells 
upon the night air with as much fire and 
vigour as human lungs and throats can 
give it. And over it all rises the hoarse 
voice of Bernardot, over the “ Marchons 
citoyens,” the clatter of Bernardot’s sabots, 
as he executes an ecstatic pas seul on the 
pavement. 

And when the official ponch is disposed 
of, and the maire’s wife, courteous, but 
drowned in sleep, has sought the downy 
pillow she has so long coveted, a few of the 
leading spirits of the town, Fouquet the 
notary, the médecin, and some others, 
adjourn to the house of Bidaut, the 
conductor of the Fanfare, to finish the 
evening. Our conductor is a menuisier by 
trade, and his salon is a little room fenced 
off by a glass partition from a big work- 
shop, a workshop crowded with works of 
art, dimly visible by the light of the lamp. 
Here is a Gothic pulpit, freshly carved for 
the church of St. Martin Tubville; there a 
buffet of the Regency, well restored and 
eompleted ; a desk for the mairie, to give 
more éclat to the ceremony of civil mar- 
riage ; carved balusters for the chateau of 
M. le Duc. Our doctor is an enthusiast 
for old carving, and falls upon his knees 
before some curious panel, peering critically 
into it with his short-sighted eyes, and 
threatening conflagration to his black bushy 
whiskers, if not to the whole establishment. 
The notary does not care for old furniture, 
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but fastens eagerly upon a little book that 
Bidaut has picked up at a sale, an old 
Huguenot hymn-book, with burnished gold 
edges, and the remains of silver-clasps on 
the calf-skin binding—a Clement Marot, 
with the score of the psalmody complete, 
which belonged ence upon a time, no doubt, 
to some grande dame of the religion. 
“ Marvellous, is it not,” said the notary, 
apropos of the Huguenots, “thatinthis town, 
once a stronghold of the faith, that stood a 
siege against the League, there should be 
at this moment only a single Protestant 
family?” Aremarkableinstance of successful 
persecution. “After all,” said the doctor, 
“one does not much care for those old 
peaked hats of Protestants ; one feels that 
they were reactionaries ; while the nation 
was forming itself they were an element of 
dissolution. And, besides, I have a notion 
that they were given to smashing carved 
oak screens and shrines.” 

“ Sapristie! but they are not all like 
that,” cried the menuisier, whose thoughts 
are in the present, with an uneasy glance 
at the Englishman, who is presumably a 
Protestant. The maire himself presently 
drops in, having disposed of his family 
circle, and everybody falls to smoking and 
talking at a great rate, the talking falling 
chiefly on reminiscences and different New 
Year’s Days that people had known; the 
very worst and most dismal by universal 
assent having been that of 1871, when the 
Prussians were in the town. Then, in- 
stead of receiving the congratulations of 
his friends, the maire was dragged from a 
sick-bed by a party of soldiers, and carried 
through the streets in the bitter cold. 
Then were Fouquet and Bidaut carried off 
as hostages, brought before a stern General 
von Somebody, and almost sentenced to 
death. But the valorous Fouquet proudly 
flatters himself that he made that stern 
general shiver in his tall boots. Did he 
not beard him, the proud general in the 
midst of his staff, impeach him in the 
name of civilisation and humanity, and 
proclaim him an outlaw from human 
society ? 

‘Ah, you were grand on that occasion, 
my friend,” cries the menuisier, seizing the 
notary by the hand, “ and I—I could only 
think of my wife and children and of the 
fifty thousand franes’ worth of meubles 
under this roof. Ah, we have suffered for 
la patrie, my friend !” 

The notary subsequently acknowledges 
that his physical sufferings were confined 
to a severe headache next morning, and 





general incapacity for affairs, owing to his 
having sat up all night arguing and drink- 
ing champagne with the officers on duty at 
head-quarters, and such sufferings will be 
ours for the beginning of the new year if 
we do not break away from this symposium. 
A holiday that compelled everybody to 
stay at home, which is our neighbours’ 
notion of an English Christmas, would not 
be at all in the French taste, and the real 
attraction of the ‘‘jour de lan” is that it 
consists of one incessant sound of visiting. 
After you have called upon every person of 
your acquaintance, everybody you know 
comes and visits you. While in the big 
cities the civil service visits the prefet ; 
the military, the general commanding ; the 
clergy, the archbishop; with us the huissier 
and the greffier pay their compliments to 
the juge de paix; the registrar of stamps 
puts on his best black suit, and exchanges 
visits with the percepteur of taxes. As 
for the children, it is sufficient happiness 
for them to be dressed all in their best, 
and that best is something magnificent. 
The figures in the fashion-plates convey but 
a faint idea of the appearance of these man- 
nikins, with bouquets for the bon papa, the 
uncles, the aunts, and all the big cousins; 
while for the rest of the day they may 
crunch bonbons, and exhibit their étrennes 
to admiring visitors, each of whom has 
something in haxd to swell the collection. 
Even as far as we have got Eugénie has 
done pretty well. She has shared in the 
festivities of Christmas; she was ready on 
the jour de l’an with her bouquets for 
monsieur and madame, and her little toys 
for the children; she has received her 
gratification, and she has levied étrennes 
from all the shopkeepers who supply the 
household. Well, the morning of the 
5th of January has arrived, the eve of 
Les Rois, and Eugénie feels that her in- 
nings has only just begun. And at break- 
fast-time in her prettiest manner, with 
that ingenuous way of contemplating the 
corner of her apron that so well becomes 
her, she represents that as monsieur 
wishes that she shall spend her Rois with 
her bon papa, she feels that her own dear 
papa will be bien fiché if she fails to spend 
the eve of the féte with him, and, surely, 
monsieur would not wish her to do any- 
thing unfilial to such an excellent papa ! 
And Eugénie has had her way and is 
feasting with papa, while we others make 
ready our own frugal dinner. As night 
falls we hear the hoarse shout of Bernardct. 
He is at it again; that Bernardot is always at 
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it. When we sally out we find a great 
ring of people dancing round and round in 
the open space formed by the cross-roads. 
There they go, slowly at first, tothetime of a 
rude kind of chant, and then faster and faster 
with song and dance, the voice of Bernardot 
always discordantly pre-eminent, till the 
ring breaks up by mere centrifugal force, 
amid shrill laughter from the performers. 
Eugénie is among them, and her father too, 
in his long douanier’s coat, and, by Jove! 
there is old Clapperclaw capering away with 
the best. About midnight Eugénie comes 
home, wearied, but ecstatic. Ah, yes; she 
has amused herself well—but to-morrow ! 
with any number of notes of admiration in 
her voice. 

I am not invited to old Clapperclaw’s 
entertainment, but I have a clear notion of 
what is going on. The old man stands 
in his gate to receive his guests, with a 
back-ground of an old thatched cottage 
and apple-trees all green with mistletoe. 
Guests drive up in all kinds of ramshackle 
vehicles, held together with ropes and 
splices and bits of iron hoops, but carrying 
great loads of stout peasants, their wives, 
and sweethearts. The women-folk, as they 
arrive, station themselves about the fire, to 
help and advise in the cooking, now well 
advanced; while the men stroll about the 
yard, discuss the merits of the cow, and 
discourse learnedly about the fattening of 
pigs. At noon begins the feast, always 
with the soup and bouillii Numerous 
courses follow at irregular intervals, each 
dish being fairly cleared up before the next 
one comes. There is sure to be a big rabbit 
fattened on the premises, a pair of fowls or 
so, a ragotit, and a piece of pork, with good 
cider ad libitum, a few bottles of rough 
wine, and plenty of coarse brandy. At 
four or five o’clock the banquet comes to an 
end, the women wash up the vessels, while 
the men cluster round the fire and talk. 
At seven or eight there is a bit of supper, 
and then the young people sally out to the 
nearest cross-roads, where other people from 
other farms are also gathered, to dance “en 
ronde” to the music of their own voices. 

Meantime in the town everything is ab- 
normally quiet. Everybody who has a 
friend in the country is away to spend Les 
Rois with this friend. A general lassitude 
is observable. We are all tired, a little, of 
feasting and idling, and yet have more than 
a little repugnance for work. Only the 
baker is thoroughly awake ; and to him, 
poor man, this day of Les Rois is rather a 
burden. You might guess, from the heap 











of eggshells outside his shop, that something 
out of the common had happened. These 
eggs signify the gAteau des Rois, the pro- 
totype of our twelfth cake; and tyrant 
custom enjoins that he should send one 
of these cakes to each of his regular 
customers. And we are privileged to 
be of the number; we possess a little 
notched stick—a half stick rather—the 
section of a little wand of well-seasoned 
hazel, the counterpart of which hangs up 
with a bundle of others over the baker’s 
counter. On these sticks it is not difficult 
to make a score. The notches increase with 
frightful rapidity : a little notch for a three- 
pound loaf, a longer one for six pounds, 
while your twelve-pound loaf inflicts a gash 
that threatens the continuity of the stick. 
But on this one day of the year, our tally 
represents a privilege. At about noon the 
baker’s man appears dressed in his best, a 
huge basket on his arm filled with brioches 
of a rich golden-brown, one of which is for 
us with the compliments of monsieur and 
madame. It isadisappointment that there 
is no bean in the cake; but the baker 
explains subsequently that his customers 
object to beans. Ever since madame, the 
wife of the juge de paix, broke a valuable 
set of false teeth in coming unexpectedly 
upon a bean, the custom of putting a 
bean in the gateau des Rois had been dis- 
continued ; and otherwise the custom had 
lost its meaning ; people no longer hailed 
the discoverer of the bean as the king of 
the feast. All that was old-fashioned stuff 
that nobody thought of now. 

Somebody must sit up for Eugénie, and 
as the present writer is the only member 
of the household who has a talent for sitting 
up at night, the task naturally falls to him. 
Under these circumstances it is pleasant to 
find that the notary and the doctor are in 
a similar predicament. Each of them has 
a bonne who is making the feast of Les 
Rois; while, adjourning to the café of the 
hotel, we find the proprietor tearing his 
hair in despair. All his people are gone to 
keep Les Rois. He has to cook dinner for 
some travellers, to serve it, to feed their 
horses, to attend to the café. Ah, he is 
distracted! Then over our ponch we 
fall to discussing Les Rois. The Rois are 
the magi, of course, the wise men of the 
east drawn to Galilee by the mystic star 
of Bethlehem. But what have the magi 
done to endear themselves so much to 
the dwellers on the banks of the Seine? 
The doctor startles us with a tren- 
chant suggestion. ‘“ This is, in fact, old 
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Christmas Day; the peasantry, tenacious of 
old customs, continue to celebrate ‘vieux 
Noél,’ irrespective of the calendar.” “But 
no,” rejoins the notary. The féte of Les 
Rois was, it seems, from the lecture he 
presently delivers, honoured long before 
the alteration in the calendar, had its own 
observances, and was specially cherished 
by the people, although not greatly in 
favour with the Church. It is, perhaps, 
Scandinavian in origin, for its rites are still 
most practised by people of that race. 
Rouen was once the centre of the cultus, 
and there Les Rois held high official rank 
and importance. ‘ Every year on the eve 
of Les Rois,” says an old writer, “at five 
o’clock, the innumerable bells of the metro- 
politan and parish churches of Rouen 
sounded a peal to incite Christians to be 
joyful in celebrating the festival of the 
following day. This is called the ‘carillon 
du jour des rois.’ Presently at the Hotel 
de Ville was performed in public the 
ceremony called ‘ Tirer le giteau!’ And 
when chance had indicated the échevin or 
councillor who should be this year the 
king of the bean, a joyous cortege went in 
great pomp and by the sound of drums to 
carry him his prize,” the slice of cake with 
the bean, ‘‘and to present him with a mag- 
nificent bouquet of artificial flowers upon a 
gilt plate. The next day took place, at the 
Hotel de Ville, a dinner given by the roi de 
féve to the échevins and members of the 
council of twenty-four, as well as to all the 
town’s officers.” Even in time of siege and 
civil war these joyous customs were scarcely 
interrupted ; and onthe 5thof January, 1592, 
in the city of Rouen; besieged since the 
11th of November by the army of Henry 
the Fourth (of France), which was pressing 
it very closely, an eye-witness writes that 
‘people did not omit in the evening, ac- 
cording to custom, to ery, ‘ Adieu, Noél,’ 
and ‘ Le Roy boit.’” 

It is satisfactory to have the dignity of 
Les Rois thus established. If only Eugénie 
would not be such a devotee to their 
worship! One o’clock, two o’clock sounds, 
and still no Eugénie. Ah! here are foot- 
steps—she arrives. With a timid, hesitating 
knock, as one who has outstayed her leave? 
Ah, but no! There is a great shuffle and 
scraping of feet, and then a heavy knock. 
Outside is a group, a crowd of men, and 
Eugénie at the head of the procession. 
“Here is papa; it is papa who must speak,” 
dragging forward the douanier, who is 
smoking vigorously like the rest. ‘* Mon- 
sieur,” says papa, removing his képi and 





his pipe, and bowing profoundly, “we 
have enjoyed a most charming day. Our 
bon papa has excelled himself in his 
dinner.” “Entrez, bon papa,” cries Eugénie, 
pulling in old Clapperclaw, the tip of his 
red nose just showing among rabbit-skins. 
“There is only one thing wanting,” con- 
tinues the douanier. ‘ Eugénie has enjoyed 
our society. She has spent the veille with 
papa, the féte with the bon papa, but she 
has an uncle, monsieur, her mother’s only 
brother,” a touch of pathoshere. “Approach, 
my uncle,” says Eugénie, bringing to light 
a tall robust agriculturist. ‘An uncle,” 
resumes papa, “ who will be desolate if she 
fails to pass the lendemain with him.” 
“T] faut, monsieur, il faut,” strikes in a 
chorus of stout cousins from outside. 
Eugénie clasps her hands, and _ looks 
ineffable entreaties as she murmurs, “ And 
monsieur who is si bon, si doux, si aimable,” 
while the chorus from outside repeats more 
softly: “Il faut, monsieur, il faut.” Eugénie 
reading surrender in the master’s face, darts 
to the buffet for the cognac. “The bon || 
papa will not be happy till he has choqué || 
with monsieur.” ‘ Choquer,” explains the 
douanier, “is a word these country people 
use for trinquer; the word differs, mon- 
sieur, but the custom is universal.” And 
Eugénie fills for the three, driving the 
cousins away into space. No, she will not 
that the hospitality of monsieur should be 
abused. When suddenly a head pops in 
at the open door, a shock head with a 
dirty face, and a pair of wild searching } 
eyes. It is that sacré Bernardot once more. 
“ Ahi,” he cries huskily, his voice almost 
gone at last, “Le Roy boit. Adieu, Noél!” 











MISERICORDIA. 
A STORY IN THREE PARTS. PART II. 

SOMEONE was coming up the hill from 
the village, someone who from the jerky | 
way in which he stepped, and the involun- 
tary tremolo of his voice, was apparently 
carrying a burden on his back. 

It was old Moses Larrup’s grandson 
coming home with half a sack of oats 
across his shoulders, and, as he went upon 
his way, he sang, perhaps instigated thereto 
by the beauty of the night, and the moon- 
light that now flooded the whole landscape. 

Besides these possible romantic influences, 
the boy was one of Mr. Erlam’s_ best 
choristers, and, naturally, liked to display 
his vocal gifts on all possible occasions. 
To-morrow he would have a grand chance 
of distinguishing himself, as there was to 
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be an anthem of ambitious tendencies ; 
meanwhile he seized the present oppor- 
tunity, and made the most of it. 

This was what he sang : 


‘The light shone in the window, 
As I turned me from the door, 
T shall never see my darling any more.” 


Then he gave the refrain over again, with 
a change of emphasis—thus : 
**T shall never see my dar—ling any more.” 

After this he whistled the tune by way 
of a change, lingered a moment at the lych- 
gate, resting his burden on the seat ; then 
shouldering it once more, trudged on up 
the lane, recommencing his ditty in its 
complete form of words and tune: 


** The light shone in the window, 
As I turned me from the door, 


” 


I shall never see—— 

Then the turn of the road made his song 
inaudible. 

Meanwhile, the rector had instinctively 
hurried along to the main path; while the 
woman in the draggled gown and shabby 
shawl seemed to disappear like some un- 
canny eerie thing among the shadows. 

Halcombe churchyard was a favourite 
resort with the villagers at all times; 
to-night it had been singularly lonely and 
deserted, perhaps because Saturday was a 
busy time in most homes; anyway, this 
solitary passer-by had been the only one, 
so far, during the terrible interview that 
was taking place between John Erlam 
and the woman whom he had believed to 
be dead long years ago. 

Standing midway down the pathway 
that led from the church door to the lych- 
gate, a strange feeling as of the unreality 
of himself and all things about him came 
over the rector of Halcombe. He had not 
been in his usual health of late; he had 
been troubled with vivid and painful 
dreams ; he had on more than one occasion 
suffered from a sudden giddiness, during 
which his sight had grown misty, blurring 
the outlines of every object near him. 
Might it not be that this fearful thing that 
had happened within the last ten minutes, 
was only a new and terrible form of illness 
that threatened him? Was that crouching 
figure only the phantom of a brain dis- 
organised by mere bodily conditions ? 

The past had left its mark on John 
Erlam. He was of a wiry constitution, or 
those marks might have been deeper still. 
Even as it was, there were deep lines 
in his face, a certain haggardness about the 
brow and eyes, that told of an ordeal, 
passed through, yet not escaped from 
unscathed. At times, too, his manner was 





eager, restless, strange to those about him; 
presenting a wonderful contrast to the 
exquisite gentleness and tenderness, the 
marvellous power of sympathy and comfort 
that he displayed at other times. He was. 
himself conscious of the restless demon 
that now and again possessed his soul. Of 
late he had been conscious also of some 
physical evil threatening him. 

He stood there alone, a tall black 
figure in the whiteness of the moonlight. 
He pushed back the grey-lined locks from 
his brow; he drew a deep breath; he 
tried, for one brief moment, to fancy that 
the simple words of the song the boy sang 
upon his homeward way did not find a 


wild and passionate echo in his own heart : 
“The light shone in the window, 
As I turned me from the door, 
T shall never see——” 


Then he could hear no more; the song 
had died away. 

As a man makes a vehement effort over 
himself to face some horrible sight, John 
Erlam turned him round to look for that 
phantom, that dream-woman who had glided 
away among the shadows cast by the slow- 
stirring trees overhead. Yes; there stood 
the figure, dark and slim, its uncovered 
head black with tangled matted hair, its 
dark eyes glowing like living coals beneath 
their reddened lids. 

A few steps brought him to her side. 
He was about to speak, but the woman 
began. She came close up to him, peering 
into his face. 

“ John,” she said ; ‘‘ you said your ‘home’ 
was near. . You are not—not married ?” 

He grasped her by the arm, more tightly 
than he knew—hurting her acutely, in fact, 
though she would not wince—and drew her 
a little way along the path, out of the 
shadow into the moonshine, to a spot 
whence the window in which the light of the 
lamp shone so softly could be plainly seen. 

“Do you see that light?” he said 
“There is my home; there my wife and 
child watch for my coming.” Then the 
heat and the anger seemed to die out from 
his working features, and he added in what 
sounded like the voice of some other than 
himself: “ Millicent has closed the window, 
you see, else perhaps we might have heard 
her singing ; she often sings to please little 
Rodney, they sing together sometimes. I 
hear them as I am sitting at my writing- 
table, and lay down my pen to listen.” 

He no longer grasped her arm in that 
vice-like hold, his hand had dropped to his 
side, his eyes were fixed on the beacon 
across the dell. 
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Then in the woman’s eyes flamed up 
that fierce jealousy which can and does 
exist even where love has never been, or is 
long since dead. 

“She is not your wife. 
and your child and hers is 

“Stay!” he broke in, speaking with lips 
that quivered, and eyes that gleamed as 
brightly as her own; “ once before, in the 
horrible years that are past, you tempted 
me to murder you. That was why I fled 
from you, and you know it. I am a 
minister of God now, and the sin I might 
sin would be doubly black; but yet, a 
priest is only a man. Have a care, woman, 
what you say. No angel in heaven is purer 
than the woman who, not knowing—— 
Oh, poor heart !” 

The words strangled in his throat. 
Again the demon of a cruel jealousy 
prompted his companion’s words. 

“ But she is not your wife. You were 
always a truthful man, John, and hard 
enough upon me for a lie or two told in 
self-defence; why should you deny the 
truth now ?” 

“‘T do not deny the truth. 
to face it.” 

“Tam glad of that. 
not your wife.” 

‘“ No.” ‘ 

“You will have to give her up ?” 

“Yes,” 

“A good man like you could not go on 
living with a woman who is not his 
wife——” 

6s No.” 

“Yet you could go away, and leave 

“JT did not run away from you, but from 
myself, from what you had made me, and 
still more from what you might make me.” 

“You were afraid of killing me ?” 

“sm 

*“T do not wonder at it; I have often 
thought of killing myself, but—I was 
afraid ; if I knew there was nothing beyond 
I would have done it long ago. How you 
must be wishing I had!” 

“There is no such thought, no such wish 
in. my heart, Judith, To me the great 
beyond is too real and awful a thing for me 
to dare to wish that any should rush into it 
rashly. Tell me, is the story of all these 
years since you and I parted at Genoa, the 
same old story that I knew by heart ?” 

“The same old story.” 

“The same temptation, the same sin, the 
same insatiable craving ?” 

“Yes, yes; it is on me now, it has 
brought me to this; and yet, if I had any- 


I am your wife; 


”? 


I am ready 


Well, then, she is 


”? 


thing to sell, I would sell it now to get 
what I want. I have sold everything be- 
longing to me. John—will you give me 
some money— now —at once —to-night ? 
Remember, I did not come here after you, to 
hunt you down and bring shame upon your 
head. I did not know you lived here. 
I did not know you were a minister. I 
begged my way here, because I remembered 
that your father lived somewhere near 
Halcombe. I hardly knew what I meant 
to do—nothing very wicked—only to get a 
little help—something to stay my hunger 
—and——” 

“ Satisfy your craving for drink?” 

“Yes; but I should not have told anyone 
about that,” she added quickly, with a 
gleam of the drunkard’s cunning in her 
eyes. ‘“Ishould have told them that I have 
never slept in a bed this ten nights past, 
save once in the workhouse of a town I was 
passing through. 
your wife.” 

“T left you well provided for.” 

“ Yes, I know you did, and you meant to 
come back to me, when you had got over 
the inclination to murder me.” 

“T did; it was but one month afterwards 
that I heard of your death. Tell me, 
Judith,” he went on, drawing close to her 
side, and looking eagerly and curiously into 
her face. ‘“ What devil tempted you to act 
so foul a lie?” 

‘“‘T was so weary of the watch you kept 
over me; it was like a chain eating into my 
flesh. I had to plot, and plan, and lie, to get 
what I wanted, you know I had. I thought 
you were as weary of our miserable life 
together as I was. I thought it would be 
a kindness to both to make an end of it. 
The woman of the house where we lodged 
had always been my friend.” 

“ Your friend?” 

“Well, I mean she got me the drink 
you tried to keep from me. She preyed 
upon me though ; she was always threatening 
to tell you. She got a heap of money out 
of me, I can tell you; she was an English- 
woman.” 

“T remember; what a liar she must have 
been !” 

“Yes, she was a good hand at lies. We 
used to laugh together over the things she 
told you—we had a merry time of it after 
you left.” 

“ Well, be quick about your story; I am 
| not a patient man, you know. I never was; 
you try me beyond endurance.” 

“Do I? That is what I used to feel 


It is true, though I am 





about you, when you dogged my steps, 
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and were for ever by my side. Youtold me 
once that you gave up your profession, your 
‘career’ you called it, to devote yourself to 
trying to cure me of my evil ways, and to 
keep away the shame of it all from your 
own people. How I used to wish you had 
done nothing of the sort !” 

“Who formed this hellish plot? That 
woman, your aider, abettor; or you, your- 
self?” he broke in impatiently, trying hard to 
retainsome show of calmness, and clenching 
hard the hands that hung at his sides. 

“She suggested it. ‘Why not get rid 
of him altogether?’ she said one night ; 
‘make him believe you are dead.’ And so 
we wrote to you together. I am no fool, 
as you know, though I do love drink, and 
she had plenty of sense too, though it 
had not kept her from getting into trouble 
either. Between us we managed the whole 
thing. I had to pay her for it, I can tell you, 
and we sent. back my wedding-ring; we 
laughed over that part of the business, I can 
tell you. If you had made any enquiries you 
could easily have found us out, but I was 
not afraid. ‘ Will he come back here to see 
your grave?’ said my friend. I only 
laughed ; I knew there was no fear. I 
knew you would be as glad to get rid: of 
me, as I of you. We had not been so 
happy together, that you should care very 
much to lose me.” 

“No.” 

“T never thought of you marrying 
again.” 

“Did you not?” 

“No; perhaps I fancied you'd had 
enough of married life.” 

“You were wrong, you see. Well, we 
have said enough about the past.” 

“Not quite,” she said, her wild eyes 
softening for a moment, and her lips 
twitching. ‘John, do you remember our 
little baby that died ?” 

“Yes; I remember thanking God as I 
looked upon its little dead face.” 

“‘ Well, I loved it, indeed I did. I know 
you think I cannot love anything good, but 
I did love my baby; and, John, low as I 
have fallen, sinner that I have been in 
every other way, I have never been false 
to you. I might have been, I cannot tell, 
but for the thought of my dead baby 
lying in her little coffin with a white rose 
on her breast.” 

The man shuddered as he listened, not 
that he wished her more degraded than 
she was—that could not be; nor in his 
creed could any evil-doing on her part 
make her other than his lawful wife ; but 





because her words seemed to bring back in 
all its blackness that life whose very 
memory had grown to him to be as a 
dream that is past. 

“TI believe what you tell me,” he said 
brokenly, stretching out his hand and 
resting it against the bole of a tree that 
stood near. “ Part of all this terrible thing 
lies at my own door—my own door. I 
turned coward, I fied from what I could no 
longer endure. I was wrong.” 

His head sank upon his breast; his 
whole attitude was the expression of the 
deepest humiliation, the uttermost dejec- 
tion. 

There was a silence, broken only by the 
faint rustling of some bird nestling in the 
branches, and at last by the sweet falling 
chimes from the tower. 

Mr. Erlam started; a look almost of 
terror passed across his face. The necessity 
of action forced itself upon his mind. 
He folded his arms across his breast, 
threw back his head, and when he spoke, 
looked not at the woman before him, but 
as though somewhere far away, as though he 
were watching intently, and with strained 
and painful earnestness, the struggles of 
some creature sorely beset-—some phantom 
of himself, the victim of a cruel fate. 

“T must have time,” he said, almost 
under his breath; “time to think. All I 
ask for at your hands at present is silence. 
To you and to me it matters little what 
comes, but there are others to be thought 
of, innocent heads to be shielded from 
sorrow as much as may be.” 

“JT will do anything you wish. I did 
not mean to bring all this upon you.. You 
need not be so hard upon me. See how 
low I have fallen—to what a pass I have 
come. My clothes scarce cover me; I have 
not a penny in the world |” 

Then the evil eager light blazed up in 
her eyes again, as she drew on her shabby 
bonnet with shaking hands, and gathered 
her shawl across her shrivelled bosom. 

“Give me a little money, only a little, 
John, and I will go away. 1 will not 
trouble you any more for a long long 
while, though I am your wife.” 

He grasped at once the full significance 
of her words. If he would give her the 
wherewithal to procure the drink, for which 
a mad craving consumed her, she would be 
content for awhile. But this he could not 
do. He could not use vile means, even to 
gain time. He could not temporise with 
wrong, even for anend that wore the guise 
of goodness and plausibility. 
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The sound of steps and voices coming 
up the hill from the village warned him 
that whatever more he had to say must 
be said quickly. 

“How did you come into the church- 
yard?” he said, speaking softly. ‘“‘ Up the 
hill and through the village ?” 

“No,” she said, hearing the sounds of 
approach, and comprehending the need of 
caution as well as he did. “ I came through 
the stile over there by the wood.” 

“Go back there,” he answered, with 
recovered calmness and firmness of tone. 
“No one will see you in the shadow of 
the firs. In half an hour I will be with 
you. I will take you toa farmhouse, and 
get you a night’s lodging. I will bring 
enough money for you to go on by rail in 
the morning to a certain place, there to 
remain until I come.” 

He could read relief, and yet some mis- 
giving, in her face as he spoke. 

“JT dare not trust you with the money 
in your possession ; you know that as well 
as Ido,” he said. “I will give it to the 
woman at the farm, and she shall take your 
ticket for you, and see you away to-morrow. 
I shall not be long after you.” 

“ John,” she said distrustfully, ‘‘ what 
are you going to do about——” 

“Hush!” he said with an imperious 
gesture. ‘ Ask me nothing; you will best 
serve your own interests by doing as I tell 
you, and doing it quietly. Go; I will not 
keep you waiting long. The bell-ringers 
are coming up the hill; they practise on a 
Saturday night. I do not want them to 
see you here.” 

Scarcely had the woman disappeared in 
the shadows cast by the trees in Halcombe 
Waste, when there was the sound of a 
wheezy cough, and old Moses Larrup came 
wavering along on his spindle legs from 
under the arch of the lych-gate. Meeting 
the rector, he pulled off his cap, crumpled it 
up on the top of his stick, and resting his 
hands atop of both, set to work at what he 
called ‘ openifg his mind a bit.” 

“JT were just about going oop t’ rectory, 
sir, for to tell you as the doctor’s bin since 
you was with our Sam, and as how he says 
as he’s on the road to mendin’, not erzactly 
a-drivin’ in a coach-and-four, as you may 
| Say, but same as if he were gettin’ 
along in a tidy kind of a donkey-shay, by 
which figgers I’m meanin’ to say as he’s 
mendin’ slow but sure; and when my 
missis tells me this, says I, I'll tak’ a turn 
oop to t’ rectory, and tell Maister Erlam 
as that’s what the doctor says. He’ll sleep 





better for knowing of it, says I, for he’s been 
gradely troubled in his mind about our 
Sam, has Maister Erlam. Just then our 
Dan’l comes in, and ‘ Grandfather,’ says he, 
‘if yo’ want for to see Mr. Erlam, I think 
yoll find him i’ the church-walk; for I 
see him as I pass standin’ a-lookin’ at the 
mune,’ says he. Well, says I, she’s a 
bonny sight for ony man to luik at this 
night ; so here I be, sir, here I be.” 

At this stage of matters something mar- 
vellously droll seemed to strike the mind 
of Moses Larrup, for he set up a quavering 
kind of laugh, that, feeble as it was, nearly 
shook him to pieces, and obliged him to 
double himself up upon his stick; and 
then he shaded his old eyes with his hand, 
staring up at the rector. 

“T ax’ a thousand pardons, sir, for bein’ 
so bold, but—have you lost your hat? 
They say fairies takes things as is laid on a 
tombstone i’ the moonlight; happen you 
let ’em get hold on’t, the boggarts.” 

Mr. Erlam put his hand hastily to his 
head. 

Yes, Moses was right ; he was bare-headed. 
More than that, his hair was dank upon his 
brow as though wet from a heavy dew; but 
the dew was the sweat of a mortal agony. 

Was he not going to face Millicent, to 
cross the threshold of his now desecrated 
home, to give little Rodney a “kiss good- 
night,” knowing that perhaps never again 
might his lips touch the sweet young face, 
never again might the golden head nestle 
against his breast ? 





PRACTICAL JOKES. 


A SMART verbal joke that 
like a razor keen, 

Wounds with a touch that’s scarcely felt or seen, 
may be appreciated, and even enjoyed by 
the individual at whom it is levelled ; but 
the victim of a practical joke, however 
admirably devised and executed, never sees 
the fun of it. 

If there should be any exceptions to the 
rule, they are not to be found among the 
perpetrators of such witticisms, who cannot 
abide others doing by them as they delight 
in doing by others. In the time of the 
elder Lorenzo de’ Medici, there lived in 
Florence one Neri Chiaramontesi, who was 
much given to playing off his wit upon those 
who dared not give vent to their resent- 
ment, a certain Master Scheggia being his 
especial butt. Chiaramontesi, Scheggia, and 
his friends Monaco and Pilucca met one day 
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at the table of Mario Tornaquinci, knight 
of the Golden Spur, and over their wine 
the first-named offered Scheggia a gold 
crown if he would besmear his face and 
hands with ink, and going to the house of 
La Pellegrina, present her with a pair of 
gloves, without speaking a word. “No,” 
answered Scheggia, ‘‘but I will give you 
two crowns if you will go in white armour, 
with a lance on your shoulder, to Cecche- 
rino’s shop (the rendezvous of Florentine 
gallants), and threaten to make mincemeat 
of everybody you may find there.” Think- 
ing to ease Scheggia of money he could ill 
spare, Neri accepted the challenge, donned 
a suit of his host’s armour, shouldered a 
lance, and departed on his graceless errand ; 
unaware that Monaco and Pilucca had left 
before him, one bound for the mercer’s 
shop, the other for Grechetto’s fencing- 
school, to spread the news that Neri 
Chiaramontesi had gone mad, attempted to 
kill his mother, thrown all his household 
gods into a well, and now, clad in mail, 
was driving everyone before him with his 
lance as he made his way to Ceccherino’s 
place, intent upon giving that worthy a 
tremendous thrashing. As the conspi- 
rators hoped, there was a general stampede 
for the scene of action, and, sure enough, 
Neri was there, crying, “ Ye are all dead 
men !” and laying about him right and left. 

Meanwhile Scheggia had run off to 
Portarossa, to apprise Neri’s uncle, Agnolo, 
that his nephew was raving mad, and 
doing sad mischief, and entreat him to 
hasten to Ceccherino’s and secure the 
madman ; who, if put in the dark with 
nobody to speak to for two or three days, 
would come to his right mind again. The 
unsuspicious wool-comber, calling half-a- 
dozen stout workmen, provided them with 
ropes, and went in all haste to the mercer’s 
shop, where they found everything in con- 
fusion, and Neri plying his lance in every 
direction, when he thought he could 
increase the consternation without doing 
actual damage. Agnolo, coming behind 
his nephew, seized his weapon, and in a 
twinkling Neri found himself on the floor 
bound hand and foot. Despite his angry 
expostulation, he was tied on a litter, a 
cloak thrown over him, and so carried 
through the crowded streets to Portarossa ; 
when, thanks to Monaco’s thoughtfulness, 
his weeping mother waited his coming, 
ready to help in removing her hapless son to 
the best room, to be laid, bound as he was, 
upon a bed, and left to himself until the 
morning. Alone in the dark Neri thought 


———— 





matters over, and arriving at the conclusion 
that Scheggia was paying off old scores, 
became nearly mad in reality with rage 
and vexation. Growing hungry he shouted 
lustily for his mother to bring him meat 
and drink, but a deaf ear was turned to his 
frantic appeals. When, next morning, 
Agnolo entered the room with two physi- 
cians, Neri was as gentle as a lamb from 
sheer exhaustion, and instead of uttering 
reproaches, quietly told his visitors of the 
wager he had made, and asked them to 
send to the house of Tornaquinci, where 
they would find the two crowns held by 
the knight, as stakeholder. Agnolo acted 
accordingly, and finding his nephew’s tale 
true, and that Scheggia and his friends had 
celebrated the success of their joke with a 
good supper, relieved poor Neri from 
bondage, and begged his pardon for his 
part in the affair. 

There are practical jokers yet to be 
found in Florence. On a certain day in 
the present year, a gentleman, whose loose 
grey overcoat, checked trousers, white hat, 
double eyeglass, and leathern satchel, left 
no doubt as to his nationality, might have 
been seen at the railway-station, waiting 
the arrival of Captain Webb, who, accord- 
ing to an announcement in one of the news- 
papers, intended next day to perform in 
the Arno. The famous Channel swimmer 
was soon shaking hands with his country- 
man, and the pair paraded the city that all 
Florence might know what was in store 
for it. 

At twelve o’clock next day, the quays 
were blocked with vehicles, the bridges 
thronged with spectators, and, when a little 
boat appeared carrying a man in swimming 
costume, the air was rent with shouts of 
welcome. The boat was rowed to the 
middle of the river, the swimmer dropped 
overboard, and the boat made off, to be 
seen no more. To everybody’s surprise, 
the captain had disappeared too, and, after 
waiting anxiously and vainly for him to 
rise to the surface, the perplexed multitude 
dispersed. Some few, however, followed 
the course of the stream for some distance, 
and were both rewarded and disgusted by 
seeing the figure of the swimmer floating 
quietly along, bearing upon his straw- 
stuffed breast a huge placard, inscribed : 
“Imo Aprile—regalo ai Fiorentini !” 
(“‘ April First—a gift to the Florentines !”) 

Very rarely, indeed, is there any tenable 
justification of practical joking, but it has 
existed in some cases. An English officer, 
determined to explore that forbidden land, 
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Chinese Tibet, slipped across the frontier 
one dark night only to be overtaken at day- 
light by the guard. Instead of making a 
prisoner of him, they politely informed the 
intruder, that as he was resolved to go, they 
would go with him to protect him from 
robbers. After journeying pleasantly for 
some hours, the party came to a deep river 
crossed by a rope bridge—one of those 
bridges in which the passenger is placed in 
a basket slung from a rope, and pulled 
along that rope by a double one, allowing 
the basket to be worked from either side. 
To show their new friend that the convey- 
ance was safe, some of the Tartars went over 
first; then the Englishman got into the 
basket, and presently found himself exactly 
half-way across the river, when there came a 
sudden stoppage. His protectors sat down, 
lighted their pipes, and looked at him as if he 
were an interesting object provided for their 
contemplation. “Pull!” cried the officer. 
They nodded their heads, but still sat and 
smoked. He exhausted his stock of equi- 
valents for “pull,” but the more he cried 
out, the more furiously the Tartars puffed 
and nodded, stopping their performance 
now and again to prevent his pulling him- 
self one way or another; and it was not 
until he had been kept suspended until 
nightfall, and was well-nigh frozen, that they 
agreed to pull him back, on his promise to 
recross the frontier, and trouble Chinese 
Tibet no more. It is useless for one man, 
however obstinate, to pit himself against 
numbers equally determined. Napoleon the 
Great found this out. Hearing that a new 
tragedy by Lemercier had been vehemently 
damned by the students, he ordered it to be 
played again, with the same result. The 
nettled emperor thereupon commanded a 
third performance of the obnoxious play, and 
went to the theatre with a regiment of sol- 
diers. The first and second acts passed off in 
utter silence. When the curtain rose on the 
third act, Napoleon, leaning over his box to 
see if the students would dare to show their 
displeasure in, his presence, beheld a vast 
assemblage of night-capped heads, nodding 
apparently in slumber. He left the tragedy 
to its fate. 

Thinking his chase at Chantilly marred 
for want of a farm belonging to La Roye, 
one of Louis the Fourteenth’s secretaries, 
the Prince of Condé offered its owner 
treble its real value; but the secretary 
would not sell at any price, and Henri 
Jules resolved to be even with him. To 
that end he ordered the keepers of his 
many estates to devote their energies 











through the winter to trapping foxes, and 
sending them on to Chantilly, his order 
being so well obeyed that by tlre eve of 
Shrove Tuesday, more than four hundred 
were there. That night every one of these 
was bagged, carted to the high wall sur- 
rounding La Roye’s property, and dropped 
over it. Next morning the secretary was 
disturbed at his breakfast by labourer after 
labourer rushing in, crying: “The foxes! 
the foxes!” Leaving his meal unfinished 
to see what it all meant, La Roye thought 
that all the foxes in creation had come to pay 
him a visit. Foxes were tearing across his 
grounds, fighting in his cornfields, barking 
in his orchard, playing havoc everywhere ; 
and he bewildered his brains trying to 
account for the strange irruption, until 
somebody let out the secret. He lost no 
time in complaining to his royal master, 
who laughed heartily at the carnival jest, 
but made amends for his merriment by 
commanding Condé to catch every fox 
within twenty-four hours, and to make good 
the damage they had done. 

Mischief is not always brought so quickly 
home. Years ago Professor Holland gave 
an evening party at his house adjoining 
Hartford College. All went merrily enough 
until the guests were going down to 
supper, when their ears were startled by 
the sudden tolling of the college bell. The 
host sent for the old negro janitor, “ Pro- 
fessor Jim,” who soon mounted the tower 
stairs, to find all quiet there ; but no sooner 
had he returned to Mr. Holland than the 
bell tolled again, sending one lady into a 
fainting-fit, two into hysterics, and break- 
ing up the party most effectually; and 
when the professor died three months later, 
the mysterious tolling was remembered, 
and its meaning made palpable to the 
meanest comprehension. Professor Jim, 
however, put the ringing down to ‘the 
boys,” or rather to one in particular, but 
unable to fathom how the thing had been 
done, kept his thoughts to himself. Forty 
years afterwards, a grey-haired bishop of 
the African Episcopal Church attended 
Hartford “Commencement,” and Jim, 
drawing the prelate to a quiet spot, said: 
“Bishop, I never was beat by the boys 
here but once, and I think you did it. I 
never found out who rung Professor 
Holland’s bell, but I think you did it.” 
The bishop owned up, explaining that he 
had got up into the tower, tied a stout 
black silk cord to the clapper of the bell, 
passed it out through the oaken bars of the 
tower window, and ‘conveyed it to the 
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umbrageous recesses of a maple behind the 
chapel, from whence he could see every 
movement of the janitor’s lantern, and the 
lights in the professor’s house, and regulate 
his proceedings accordingly. ‘I knowd 
it was you,” was Jim’s comment. “ But I 
couldn’t fix it on you, nohow. Couldn't 
see how that bell’d ring if nobody catched 
hold o’ de ropes. ButI won’ttell. Guess 
de coloured folks down your way’d think it 
queer if dere bishop tole all he know’d. I 
never tells nuffin’ on de boys, bishop, you 
know dat, easy.” 

A gentleman returning home from the 
Gilroy hot springs by coach, was asked to 
exchange seats with a lady who found 
riding inside disagreed with her. As he 
was making his way to the inside berth, she 
bade him take especial care of two bottles 
of the Gilroy water, which she was carry- 
ing to her husband. As it happened, the 
lady had contrived to make herself very 
disagreeable to her fellow-visitors at the 
springs, and the passenger she had ousted 
from his seat determined to have-his revenge. 
Opening each of the bottles, he poured out 
half the contents, and filled them up with 
whisky. Before many days elapsed the pro- 
prietors of the Gilroy Springs received the 
following elegant epistle, dated San Fran- 
cisco, August 30th, 1869: “ Sirs,—You are 
a precious lot of scamps, you are! My wife 
paid a visit to your confounded place, and 
brought back some spring water. I drank 
about a bottle of the miserable stuff, and 
went to the Good Templars, and had not 
been in the hall more than fifteen minutes 
before I was as drunk as any man youever 
saw ; disgraced myself and the lodge; and 
this morning I am on a sick-bed. My 
impression is that any set of men who will 
run an institution of this sort ought to be 
soused into hot-water springs until life was 
extinct.” 

Says the Watertown Times: “A rather 
ludicrous sight was witnessed awhile ago 
on the top of an incoming freight train. 
The conductor of the train had ordered a 
brakeman, a very green hand, to the head 
of the train, there to repeat all signals to 
the engineer as given by him—the conductor 
—to the brakeman on the back of the train. 
The last brakeman was a comical genius, 
so he determined to have some fun with 
greeny. The first few signals necessary to 
the running of the train were all right, but 
soon the end brakeman commenced his fun. 
He lay down on the top of the car and rolled 
over. Greeny on the other end of the train, 
thinking it was a signal, did likewise. The 
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end brakeman’s leg went up in the air, then 
the other leg, then both legs together, then 
a yell, then both legs commenced to kick, 
and a grand kicking match began. Greeny, 
taking all this manoeuvring as signalling, 
repeated it accordingly. Thus they were 
drawn into town, flat on their backs, and 
kicking in the air.” 

There is one instance upon record of a 
practical joke proving as enjoyable to the 
victim as to the victimisers. Writing of 
his friend Offenbach, Mr. Albert Woolff 
relates that he and some of his companions, 
hearing the popular composer would stop 
at their hotel at Etretat, got up a mock 
triumphal reception. Half-a-dozen halber- 
diers worthy of figuringin one of the maestro’s 
opera-bouffes, were drawn up in battle array 
in front of the hotel ; a grotesquely-dressed 
lad was mounted on a donkey toact as herald, 
and arrangements were made for a salute 
from two small cannon. When Offenbach’s 
carriage drew up, the halberdiers presented 
arms, the drums beat, the trumpet sounded, 
the guns boomed, and Mr. Woolff, advancing 
with the keys of the hotel on a plated salver. 
presented them to the delighted composer; 
who, embracing his friend, said, wiping the 
tears from his eyes: “ Oh, this is indeed 
too much! These good people are too kind!” 
and Mr. Woolff felt he was well rewarded 
for his pains. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. HERALDING SHADOWS. 
GARETH meanwhile was amusing himself. 
Begun in the merest spirit of idleness, a 

sport, rendered pleasing bya pretty face, and 
piquant by a nature sweeter and more un- 
spoilt than he was in the habit of encoun- 
tering, his pursuit of Sybil had grown from 
a jest into a passion ; and the half-laughing 
gibe addressed to Mrs. Jacobson about 
“cutting out the parson” had become 
very real earnest. 

Mr. Vane himself made no secret what- 
ever of the charm which drew him down to 
Mickleham and Chadleigh End. To meet 
Sybil at some garden-party or picnic, to get 
her to himself for a few minutes and beguile 
her into expressing adesire to read some new 
poem or possess some rare flower, was but 
the prelude to his appearing at Birchwood 
a day or two later, bringing with him the 
flower or poem aforesaid, and openly 
avowing that the sole object of his visit was 
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to lay these offerings at the feet of his new 
idol. Once or twice Mrs. Jacobson said 
to him, with a laugh : 

“ What is all this going to end in? Are 
you really prepared to fight a duel with 
young Ashleigh? It will come to that if 
you make her fall in love with you. Why 
don’t you try your fascinations on someone 
who is free to accept them? Don’t forget 
that I am waiting to be asked to your 
wedding. Matt is to give me the most 
expensive bonnet of the season for it, and 
I am getting impatient.” 

“Pray don’t vulgarise my passion by 
bringing such details as weddings and 
bonnets to bear on it,” said Gareth gaily. 
“T am ready to fight young Ashleigh now 
or at any time if he and you both wish it. 
It is crime enough on his part to have 
known Sybil Dysart before I did.” 

But though Gareth joked about his 
“passion,” it was one none the less; and, 
perhaps, he could not have answered Mrs. 
Jacobson more satisfactorily. In truth, he 
had never thought how it was to end. To 
lavish time, money, and energy on a pursuit 
which had no definite good or object, even 
in his own mind, was just one of the bits 
of reckless folly in which the man delighted. 
Endings were never things in his line. He 
preferred the beginning of affairs. His 
whole life was a series of beginnings and 
breakings off; and there had been at times 
sufficient pain and discomfort in the latter 
to make him shrink from contemplating 
them beforehand. The doubt in his mind, 
that which gave piquancy to his present 
pursuit, was whether his fascinations were 
as irresistible with Sybil as Mrs. Jacobson 
thought them likely to be. 

They ought to have been. She was so 
soft and sweet, so unspoilt ; so trusting in 
the good faith of all about her, so easily 
impressed by flattery or kindness, that the 
warmth and pertinacity of his devotion 
should have been sufficient to touch and 
win her; yet even to his own heart he 
could not say that they had done so. Her 
very simplicity baffled him. Her tranquil 
serenity became at times a torture. It was 
these which made her so difficult to read. 
Other women with far deeper and more 
complex characters were infinitely easier 
to decipher. He had only to bestow a 
tender glance, or a sympathetic word in 
an undertone on Miss Saunders, and next 
time he touched the poor thing’s hand it 
went cold and damp with agitation, and he 
could not go in or out without finding her 
in his way with mournful feverish eyes 





fixed on him in a wistful. way which was 
almost irritating; but the delicate rose- 
colour which had once or twice flattered 
him by rising to Sybil’s cheeks at his 
approach mantled there as readily at any 
other little surprise, or even at the men- 
tion of her lover's name. The little hand 
which rested in his ardent pressure with a 
soft reliance, very sweet and touching, 
might, for aught he knew, lie as trustingly 
in any other palm. That liquid, childlike- 
glance in the blue eyes which seemed to 
appeal to him alone, might have the same 
language for any other gaze. How could 
he know? And he wanted to do so. He 
wanted to make sure at least if she had 
any feelings at all, or if they were so 
absorbed by her betrothed that the devo- 
tion of anyone else simply made no im- 
pression on her. He was one of those 
men who would rather that a woman hated 
them than that she was indifferent to them. 
The Jacobsons and their friends were fond 
of talking of the Dysart exclusiveness, the 
Dysart stand-offishness, the Dysart absorp- 
tion in their own circle, and indifference 
to everyone outside it. It was the very 
thing to set Gareth on fire. To make it 
apparent that this exclusiveness was re- 
laxed for him, that he had overridden the 
superiority and melted the indifference, was 
something worth trying for. Sybil must 
learn to care for him a little. That tranquil 
heart must flutter at his approach, those 
even pulses thrill under his touch She 
might marry her parson-lover afterwards if 
she would; but that victory at least he 
must have gained. It was the pleasantest 
little campaign for a summer month. 

One day he and the “parson lover” 
met. It was at Farmer Dyson’s. Lion 
had some business with the yeoman, and 
the latter told him that he had a “ Lunnon 
gent” lodging with him for a week. 

“ Been ‘ere afore fur a few days’ shootin’ 
in the autumn,” said the farmer, “ but this 
time ‘tis fur quiet and to do some littery 
work. ‘Tis a gent as writes fur the s’ciety 
papers. Qh, ’ere he be!” 

Gareth happened to be coming out at 
the moment, and he and Lion met and 
were introduced, and I rather think at 
that first meeting that Lion took to him. 
The handsome face, the frank manner, and 
occasional incisiveness of his conversation, 
then, were not without their pleasant 
effect on men as well as women, and 
Gareth himself was rather curious to 
know what the man was like whom Sybil 
did love. He told Lion, therefore, that he 
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had run down to the country to get up 
some articles for a certain weekly paper 
bearing on local agricultural questions, 
and the young curate fired into interest on 
the instant. They walked a good way 
together, and before they parted Lion had 
asked him to come and see him at the 
Vicarage. Nay, he did more; for, being 
interested in his companion, and finding 
that they had several mutual acquaintances, 
he asked him to dinner; and Gareth went, 
wondering amusedly whether his rival 
would next offer to take him to Hillbrow; 
and if so, what he should do. He 
was not troubled with ultra-conscientious 
scruples, and was of opinion that the 
proverb, “ All’s fair in love and war,” 
permitted of a very broad translation ; 
but to allow this young fellow, his junior in 
all senses of the word, to take him to the 
house of his betrothed for the sole reason 
that he might get up a flirtation with the 
young lady seemed even to him a some- 
what shabby proceeding, and he decided 
against it. 

He need not have doneso, as his self-denial 
was not to be tried. Young Ashleigh’s 
reverence for the little household, which 
served as a shrine for his own precious 
pearl Sybil, was far too great to allow 
him to introduce into it any or every 
stranger who happened to be amusing or 
agreeable to himself; and on the other 
side Gareth was not enough of a hypocrite 
to’make it seem in any way desirable to 
make an exception in his favour. Even to 
Sybil he said : 

‘Please don’t fancy I am a saint, Miss 
Dysart, or even a good orthodox Christian ; 
for I’m nothing of the sort. I’ve been a 
graceless ne’er-do-weel all my life; and I 
shall be so to the end. If you were one 
of the Mrs. Grundys of the world you 
wouldn’t speak to me. You'd go on the 
other side, and look the other way when 
you saw me coming; and, perhaps, as 
youre so young and innocent, I ought to 
tell you to do so, anyhow; but I’m not 
sufficiently heroic. When a poor lonely 
wretch like myself has had one glimpse of 
heaven, and only one, in all his life, he 
must be more than self-denying if he can 
shut his eyes to it, and not want to see it 
again.” 

And Sybil, who saw plenty of good, 
orthodox, unexciting Christians in the 
persons of the Ashleighs and her own 
family, thought him all the more interesting 
for his candour; and even began to wonder if 
she might not be reclaiming this fascinating 





reprobate from his erring ways, by showing 
him a little kindness and encouragement. 
It isn’t easy to condemn a person severely, 
who not only condemns himself in ad- 
vance, but exalts you in a way altogether 
novel and flattering ; and though Sybil was 
well used to being petted and cared for, 
even Lion, with all his fondness for her, 
had never admitted that her presence was 
his only heaven. 

To the curate, however, Gareth simply 
showed himself as he was, a bright, cleverish, 
languidly cynical man about town, suffi- 
ciently gentlemanly and amusing, but not 
troubled with over strictness of morals, 
nor careful to assume them because his 
companion wore a white cravat, and had 
charge of a rural parish; and Lion, who 
could go his own way without being a 
prig, listened and laughed and made him 
welcome ; but had as little notion of intro- 
ducing him to Sybil or Jenny as of flying. 
He never even mentioned the family by 
name, and Gareth followed his example. 

It happened, however, that on the very 
next day, as Sybil was on her way to visit 
a poor woman on the other side of Chad- 
leigh Heath, she encountered Mr. Vane 
strolling along with so careless an air, 
that he might have been an old resident 
in the place instead of a casual visitor, 
only that no old resident could have 
brought such a vivid crimson to her 
cheeks, such startled pleasure and surprise 
to her eyes. It had been rather dull at 
home of late. Ever since mamma had 
made Mrs. Jacobson’s acquaintance, an 
event which was sure to happen in time, 
Sybil’s nascent intimacy at Birchwood had 
been silently vetoed ; and now that Adelaide 
also was gone (she had been married to 
Captain Lonsdale in the spring), Dilworth 
had lost its chief attraction for her. True, 
Jenny had been allowed to “come out” 
since then; but there had been no particular 
gaieties of late to come out for; and only the 
promise of a dance at Squire Chawler’s to 
look forward to. It was all very stupid 
together ; and Sybil could not help 
thinking of those lively lunches at the 
Jacobson’s, with Gareth Vane waiting on 
her, and of the flattering speeches which 
had made the time pass so pleasantly. 
She wondered whether she should ever 
see him again, whether mamma would not 
let her call on Mrs. Jacobson and return 
that book of his; and whether, if she did, 
she should hear anything about him. Alto- 
gether he was a good deal in her mind 
just then ; and now, when she saw him so 
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suddenly before her, surprise and pleasure 
almost took away her powers of speech ; 
and for the moment, at any rate, Gareth 
had the triumph of thinking that the 
object of his pursuit was gained. Would 
a woman who was really indifferent to him 
colour so richly and stop short, with such 
a lovely, wondering brightness in her eyes? 
His own heart beat faster than usual at 
the sight; but the man of the world had 
greater mastery over himself than the inex- 
perienced girl; and he met her eyes with 
smiling self-possession. 

“ Miss Dysart, this is delightful. I was 
just thinking of you; and you come to 
meet me as if in answer to my thoughts. 
Did some good spirit lead you?” 

He had taken her hand in speaking, and 
he was almost sure now that it trembled a 
little as she answered him. 

“No, indeed. I am only going to visit 
some of my poor people ; but what brought 
you here, Mr. Vane? I thought you were 
in London.” 

“No; I have taken lodgings in this 
neighbourhood for a while to do some 
literary work. Are you vexed at it ?” 

“Vexed? No, Mr. Vane. Why?” And 
she blushed deeper than ever at the idea. 

“* Because you looked so astonished at 
the mere sight of me.” 

“That was because I fancied you were 
ever so far away. I did not even know 
whether I should ever see you again. 
Indeed, I had just been wondering But 
oh, no; of course I was not vexed,” said 
Sybil, breaking off in her answer rather 
confusedly. What had she. been going to 
confess? Gareth did not ask her. 

“JT am glad you are not,” he said gently, 
“for it was a great pleasure for me to meet 
you; and, perhaps, as I see we are going in 
the same direction, you will not mind my 
walking a little way with you, will you ?” 

Sybil was rather startled ; but she had 
not the courage to say No. It might not be 
quite right; but what was she to do? She 
had no right to order him to take another 
path because he happened to be going her 
way ; and then it was so pleasant to see him 
at her side again. He took his place there 
without further permission ; and by-and-by 
he said : 

“Where do you think I was dining last 
night ?” 

‘“* With the Jacobsons?” 

“No, with someone much nearer to you; 
with perhaps the most fortunate man in the 
world—to my thinking at any rate—Mr. 
Ashleigh.” 








He said the name, looking full at her, in 
order to judge of its effect, and to his 
annoyance she certainly coloured. There 
was even a little eagerness, restrained by 
natural modesty, in her manner as she 
answered. 

“ With Mr. Ashleigh? Were you? Iam 
glad. I—I did not think you knew him.” 

“Nor did I until I met him at my 
worthy landlord’s, the previous day. I had 
often heard of him, however.” 

Sybil was silent. She was wondering 
how the two men had got on together, and 
what Gareth thought of her fiancé. She 
was aware that he knew that she was 
engaged. 

After a second, he added : 

“T was glad to go: glad and vexed, both. 
I am interested in young Mr. Ashleigh.” 

Sybil glanced up at him with a kind of 
shy questioning. 

“Why were you vexed? Didn’t you— 
like him? Iam sorry. Of course, I know 
that living always in the country, and—and 
being a clergyman, and all that, makes him 
not quite—not like you and some London 
men ; and he has queer ideas about things. 
I don’t understand them, but some people 
think they are right ; and he is very good 
to the poor people. I had wished that he 
knew you.” 

“ She is apologising for him!” said Gareth 
to himself. ‘“ No woman really in love 
ever did that for him to another man. 
Understand him? No, I don’t suppose she 
does in the least ; nor he her.” 

Aloud he said : 

“Thank you very much. But why 
should you think I don’t like him? I assure 
you that I thought him a most estimable 
young fellow. I was jealous of him, of 
course ; envious, if you like. He certainly 
seems to me the most enviable man in the 
world, and I only hope he doesn’t take his 
blessings too coolly: In his place I’m afraid 
I should even find it difficult to appear to 
do so.” 

“Ah! -Mr. Ashleigh is not such an 
enthusiastic person as you ; besides, he may 
have troubles like other -people as well,” 
said Sybil, smiling ; but she could not help 
understanding what was the particular 
blessing alluded to, and wondering whether 
Lion did value it as he ought. Gareth had 
seemed to doubt his doing so. 

Of course it was not many days before 
Lion found out that his late guest and his 
betrothed were known to one another. 
Gareth had no intention of concealing the 
fact; and as they all met in the church- 
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yard on the following Sunday it became at 
once apparent. Toomuch so, in fact, for Lion 
was both astonished and annoyed, and took 
an early opportunity of asking Sybil where 
on earth she had made acquaintance with 
“that Bohemian fellow, Gareth Vane? He 
seems wonderfully at home with you!” 
and though Sybil’s explanation was of 
course all that could be wished, the annoy- 
ance did not die out. She had blushed 
deeply while answering, and her tone had 
something of offence in its accent. Perhaps 
Lion’s, on the other hand, had been too 
sultan-like; but he had been startled by 
the palpable air of intimacy in Gareth’s 
whole manner and bearing towards his 
fiancée ; and the knowledge that the in- 
timacy had begun under Matt Jacobson’s 
roof did not tend to increase his liking for 
the owners of Birchwood or their friends. 
He was heartily sorry Sybil had ever gone 
to the house ; yet when all was told she had 
said nothing of the flowers or poems.; nor 
of the walk across the heath, and the fact 
(which she was already regretting) that she 
had allowed her companion in that excur- 
sion toelicit from her tliat she generally took 
the same pilgrimage on Wednesdays, and 
alone. 

Poor Sybil! she had felt she was doing 
wrong when she made the admission ; felt 
only too keenly that both her mother and 
sister, nay, even light-hearted Adelaide 
Ashleigh, would have been utterly shocked 
at the idea of her doing so; but somehow 
Gareth put his questions in such a way that 
it would have seemed almost impossible to 
leave them unanswered without being dis- 
courteous or unkind; and it was already 
growing so difficult to be unkind to him 
that she had not the heart to try it. Besides, 
she only told the truth; and why need she 
suppose he would take advantage of it? 
Still, the words were hardly out of her lips 
before she repented them; and not for 
worlds would she have had Lion aware of 
her imprudence. 

If he remained in ignorance of it, how- 
ever, there were two other people who had 
watched her walk across the heath with 
curious and condemning eyes, and of whom 
she never thought: Isaac Jowl the herb- 
seller, and a tall, grave-looking; middle-aged 
gentleman who, having alighted at Chadleigh 
station, had strayed from the path in cross- 
ing the heath; and, descrying the herbalist’s 
ruinous cottage in the distance, had made 
for it in order to ask his whereabouts. 
Finding old Isaac dawdling in his garden 
he asked a little more. 


_—_ 





“It’s not much of a place for size, 
Chadleigh End, is it ?” 

“Eh, noa, not to-day; but ’tis growin’ 
ivery hour. I remembers it nowt but the 
park wi’ a whean cottages round, an’ one 
or two gentry’s houses scattered about like. 
"Twas a decent place then ; but now theer’s 
villases and cottage-ornys an’ lodgeses, all 
filled up with fine second-rate kind o’ folk 
enough to make yer sick ; an’ young skip- 
jacks o’ doctors to look arter ’em; an’ not 
content wi’ that either, but pokin’ their 
noses into the poor people’s ’ouses as well, 
an’ robbin’ honest men o’ theer bread.” 

The tall gentleman laughed, glancing 
upwards at the board over Mr. Jowl’s 
doorway. 

“Ah, you belong to the unlicensed 
fraternity,” he said cheerfully. “I don’t 
wonder you have a grudge against your 
supplanters. And so there are a good 
many villas about here. Do you know if 
there are any to let? There’s a place 
called—let me see—ah! Hillbrow, which 
was once recommended to me, but I fancy 
it’s not empty at present.” 

“Then yer fancies right. ’Tis a widder 
lady lives theer wi’ her two gals, an’ has 
done this nine year. Pretty gals they be. 
Theer’s one o’ them gone past a moment 
back wi’ a yoong man. I were lookin’ at 
‘em when you come by. He, he, he! ’twere 
a treat to see ’em, it were.” 

“You are fond of the young lady?” 
suggested the stranger pleasantly; but 
was snubbed with decision. 

“No, I ben’t. Tis a stuck up pink an’ 
white doll; an’ her mother turned away a 
servant gall onst fur just coming ’ere to 
consult me, the venomous old hag. But 
taint fur that reason I’m fain an’ glad 
to see the lass theer, but because she’s 
engaged to be married to the man as put 
‘er mother up to’er spitefulness, the parson 
here, as imperdent, highflyin’, dogmatical 
a young jackanapes as iver you see ; and— 
he, he, he! you look at ’em yourself. Theer 
they go. Now, shouldn’t you say they 
wos lovyers by the sight on ’em ?” 

The gentleman looked out as directed. 
Gareth and Sybil were still in sight, the 
former’s tall graceful figure and shapely 
head slightly bent over his companion, very 
noticeable on that broad furze-covered 
expanse. Sybil was on his other side. 
You could not see much of her beyond a 
pale blue parasol and dress. The stranger's 
violent start had no reference to her. 

“That is not a clergyman,” he said 
sharply; and old Isaac rubbed his wrinkled 
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dirty hands together, and broke into a 
jeering laugh. 

“ Noa, sir, it aint, an’ that’s the fun of 
it. ‘Tis a fast livin’ yoong gent from 
Lunnon as is stayin’ at a farm ’ouse near 
by, fur the sake o’ young miss theer as I 
gather from one o’ the farm gals. Pretty 
thick too they seems, don’t they? an’ that’s 
not their first meetin’ as I could swear. I 
was under Box ’ill one day c’lectin’ yarbs 
when I see em coming along together, he 
leadin’ ’er ’orse. She'd a bunch o’ flowers 
in ’er buzzum, an’ ’ad gived some on ’em 
to him, an’ he was puttin’ of ’em in ‘is. 
Heh, but Muster Parson ‘ll have his comb 
cut fine an’ short when he finds ‘isself 
jilted an’ his young ooman gone off wi’ 
another party. He'll not crow quite so 
loud then, eh, sir, what d’you think?” 

“J think he has certainly cause for 
jealousy at present, and that I must be 
going on. Good-day to you, friend,” said 
the stranger; but though he suited the 
action to the word, he paused before he 
had gone many steps, and again looked 
after the two figures, now barely visible in 
the distance, with gravely thoughtful eyes. 

“ After all,” he said to himself, “it was 
for these girls and their selfish, cruel 
mother that my poor. hapless darling 
was cast upon the world. Why should I 
interfere to save her? I only wish it were 
not Helen’s brother. I suppose it is retri- 
butive. But she must be a fickle good-for- 
nothing girl anyhow.” 

Some other people began to say the 
same of poor Sybil about then. Of all 
places in the world where it is impossible 
to keep anything, however trifling, to your- 
self, and where scandal is the staple food 
and daily delight, give me a country village 
within easy reach of London ; and perhaps 
old Jowl’s intimacy with the “servant 
gal” community was prejudicial to Miss 
Dysart in more houses than people who 
don’t listen to back-stairs gossip could 
easily believe. 

Perhaps, too, Mrs. Jacobson had been 
imprudent in jesting about Mr. Vane’s 
passion for his “lily maid.” She let 
her tongue run on about it somewhat 
freely at the De Boonyens one day; 
and Mrs. de Boonyen listened greedily, 
and next day drove off in state, bearing 
Horatia Maude with her, to call at Dilworth 
Rectory, where, having veiled her triumph 
under a grave show of commiseration, she 





dropped so many hints about the deplorable 
laxity and imprudence of “some” young 
ladies, and about Mrs. Dysart’s way of 
bringing up girls never having been the 
same as hers, that when she was gone, 
the rector’s wife indulged in one of the 
heartiest laughs she had enjoyed for some 
time, and told her husband that Lion 
ought to be vain. 

“Fancy, those dear De Boonyens haven't 
given up all hopes of him yet ; I suppose it 
is that devoted mother’s last effort before 
his marriage, poor fellow; but she positively 
brought her unfortunate little girl here to- 
day decked out in all her smartest clothes 
and looking more miserable and hideous 
than usual; and sat abusing our Hillbrow 
girls and gazing at her own offspring with 
a “Look on this picture and on that” air 
which was almost patheticand Hamlet-like.” 

At that moment Jenny Dysart was 
putting the finishing touches to the dress 
Sybil was to wear at a party they were 
both going to thatnight at Squire Chawler’s, 
Their mother was not able to go with them ; 
but Mrs. Chawler had promised to chaperon 
the girls herself if they were allowed to 
come ; and as the dance was being partly 
given as a farewell to Lionel’s bachelorhood, 
it would have been churlish to refuse ; but 
while Sybil stood by watching her sister’s 
nimble fingers as they draped a fold here, 
or inserted a flower there, there was an 
unwonted cloud on her brow, and abrilliancy 
in her eyes which she could not dispel. Only 
the previous day she had met Mrs. Jacobson, 
who had told her that she was going to the 
party and was taking Gareth with her, and 
her heart beat fast even now as she 
thought of it. 

It beat faster still when she entered 
Mrs. Chawler’s drawing-room some three 
hours later, and saw Gareth leaning against 
a doorway; not dancing, but with a 
wearied impatient expression, as if he 
were waiting for some one. She was glad 
that the joint greetings of her hostess and 
Lion obliged her to look away ; but, through 
them all, she felt that he had seen her, and 
was only waiting till she was free. 
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